ANDSCA 


FEAF ADT ARPANTAD AT A 
’ 


Prick TEN CENTS.] 


Ornamental Trees 


SHRUBS AND CONIFERS. 
Finest collection in New England. Includes the best 
novelties. 90-page catalogue tull of good hints. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Proved for New England climate. 28-page catalogue 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Finest collection in Ameriea. 60-page catalogue. Over 
800 varieties described. The most complete on the sub- 
ject in America. The above are ‘Three Valuable 

andbooks.” All plants can be seen at the Nursery, 
which was established in 1854. 


JACOB W. MANNINC, 
THE READING NURSERY, Reading, Mass. 


All Catalogues Free. , 


TREES 


AND SHRUBS. 


Many choice Novelties and all the Stand- 
ard Varieties. A large and reliable stock 
of superior quality. Send for Catalogue. 


WM. C. STRONG, 
WABAN, MASS. 


OF COURSE 


There will be a greater number of 


HRYSANTHEMUMS 


grown this year than ever before. 
. Send lor my Catalogue, containing the very best 
varieties. 


JOHN THORPE, Pearl River, N.Y. 
HRYSANTHEMUMS 


500 Varieties of the Choicest Kinds to be 
pete in the world. All the finest Novelties. Cata- 


e free. 
De J. S. HINNERSHOTS, Reading, Pa. 


PE: 


Copyright, 1891, by THe Garpen anv Forest Pusiisuinc ComPaANy. 


Fier Bots, 


give spec:a: attention to private trade, and keep 
avers on hand a large and selected stock of perfectly 


made Pots, as follows : 
Hand-made, old pattern, from 4-inch to 24-inch inclusive. 
Machine-made, from 2-inch te sey pattern, straight sides. 
“ Standards,” from 13-inch to (2-inch inclusive. 

Distance should not i hoa. trade from using 
the best Pots that are manufactured, as freights are 
coer ye and breakage nominal. Correspon ence so- 
licite 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge,. Mass. 


FITZWATER@== 


FITZWATER PEAR CO., Lim’td, Himrods, N.Y. 


Send 10 cents for PFAR 


Illuminated Calendar 
[JEGIDUOUS TREES TREES =i: 


COLORED 
PLATES and 
“a 


and 3 Colored Plates. 
All sizes. 


or Avenue an oe oso Planting. 
Catalogues Free. Toe WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


$1 7 Spraying Outfit $5.50 


ress Prepaid, for 
Combines 3 Complete Brass Machines. 
A valuable WUnetra 


—h, Bg book free—‘ Our ipo i 

RANTE: EPRESEXTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
Get my illustrated catalogue before buying a spraying outfit. 
Write at once and mention this paper. 


Address P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


Yale Strawberry. 


A late variety, of large size, ogg blossom. Splen- 
did shipper and of excellent — Send ne — 
Address STEPHEN tay, L.. 

eng x — 


HARDY AZALEAS, 
RARE TREES, 


New Flowering Shrubs, Double aa” Hardy Perennials. 


WE GROW ALL THESE IN 
PLANTING, write for our CAT 


planting; and you can realize Pleasure and 
special suggestions and plans to our customers, on request, for laying out a 


SHADY TmTIe TWEUBATOR = _oom 


THE THERMIOST 


THE THERMOSTATIC 


UANTITY, and at LOW PRICES. 
LOGUES. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

They are a helpful guide to tasteful and economic 

fit aw A yo nee es We give, freely, 
nd planting private grounds. 


Mass. 


Fully guaranteed. 
aia the guy raisers. raisers. /yox ‘you wish foes - 


ATIC INGUBATD Send Ym = Warner ca 
AS. E. ATOR 2 19 Park Place, New alee 


RLAND FORES 


N\A 


N 
i 3 
ICULT 


URE 


RY 


AT AM ARAB AMT 
TUTTI TTT TTI 


FP AR AAO 


[$4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


ARDY PLANTS. 


[Ro weg ye we, Sepenase Maples, 

4 Shrubs. The 

Reaah oak seek dueemnetn oaech America. 

The finest Bg BP — aad 
25 cts., which is allowed on first order. 


B.A. ELLIOTT COMPARY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SHRUBBY SPIRAAS, 


Ariefolia, Thunbergi, Van Houttei, ete. 


ROSES 


CLEMATIS, 


HYDRANGEAS, BERBERIS, ETC., 
Mardy Herbaceous Plants, 


Spitwea Japonica grandiflora, flew. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REA BROTHERS, Norwood, Mass. 


Forestry. 


Tree Planting on Country Estates. 


Skilled Foresters for tree pruning of old plan- 
tations after May 15th. The best French system. 
Roadside trees in towns and cities a specialty. 


JAMES H. BOWDITCH, 
62 DevonsHire Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


OVER 


L000 


x00 TREES!) — 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, | 
SH nves, Vinee, ROSES, &c. 


trated. Address W'S rt WS. "LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries. 
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Japan Maples in 20 choice sorts. 
Jap. Magnolias, Stellata, Parvifiora, otc 








Safe arrival by Freight, Express or Rail guaranteed. 
Send for Camloue, 


H. H. BERGER & CO., San Francisco, Cal, 


P. O. Box 1501. 


HARDY PLANTS. 






NEW AND RARE 
HARDY + EVERGREENS. 


Three of the most beautiful Evergreens in cul- 
tivation. The only large stock in the market. 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens, three 











are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
i Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 

























































inches to four feet high; Douglas Spruce of Me ye ee SS 10 ~ bag 3. be payer ys + oy tee ne a ~ 

Colorado, three inches to six feet high; Abies oe etc., ae eae with many NEW Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

concolor, a limited stock of fine specimens, ew W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 

six to nine inches high. Also a large stock H. MEYERS, 7 










of two-year Seedlings, four to six inches 
high. The above are all perfectly hardy in 
New England and on the Western Prairies. 

Also, the largest stock of Evergreens in America, 
three inches to six feet high; together with 
a full and fine stock of 


Forest TREE SEEDLINGS, 


including Maple, Ash, Elm, Birch, European 

Alder, Wild Black Cherry, Catalpa speciosa, 

European Larch, Black Walnut, etc., etc. 

Waukegan is on the C, & N. W. R’y, north of 
Chicago. We ship at Chicago rates. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Lock Drawer E,—Late Woorsos & Co.—Passaic, WN. J, THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


Ne 
PL. 
Fo 
Cu 


“Worth a Guineas a Box” but sold 
for 25 Cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 










NITED STATES 
NURSERIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Fine healthy stock of all the 
finest varieties now ready for 
delivery. Send your orders in 
early, or write for Catalogue. 

Respectfully, 


PITCHER & MANDA. 


PAIN Troors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
roter wih sgn fom N pemeentcieen, Itcoversdouble 
the ieee of aay = other paint, and will fast fou ov, 

times gp hy y useful for anyiron w for 
circulars. Jos. IxOX CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


50,000 California Privet. 


United States 
Extra Fine and Extra Cheap. 


Mutual 
One foot, two feet, three feet and four feet high, well 


” furnished and bushy. Prices upon application, stating 
number and size desired. 













































Cows are all right 


in their place, but on your lawn or in 
your dooryard, Never! Protect your- 
self and beautify (without concealing) 
your lawn by using a ‘‘ Hartman” 
STEEL Picket Fence. 
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We sell more Lawn Fencing than 






























Chrysanthemum Queries.—Il. 
CHARLES B. PEET, By Jonn THorrs. 
President. 


39 & 41 Park Piace, New York. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. 


Cuts from Photographs, Pen and ink and 
Crayon Drawings, Wood Cuts, Etc., by Zinc 
Etching, Photo-Electrotyping and Half-Tone. 
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all other manufacturers combined, be- ‘ + 
cause it is the HANDSOMEST and BEST ‘ie J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. t] 
FENCE made, and CHEAPER THAN WOOD. Association ” : 
Our ‘‘Steel Picket” Gates, Tree and ‘i d d F { 
Flower Guards, and Flexible Steel Wire| by its justice and liberality has won al en) ahi ores é C 
Door Mats are unequalled. A 40-page 
illustrated catiiands of... ap PN Sere Te eee - 
SPECIALTIES” mailed free. Mention this to-day the largest organization fur- Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 161) . 
paper. nishing Accident Insurance. wil be the iehowing erticles: ¢ 
HARTMAN MFG CO, $100,000 Emergency Fund. The Silver Maple. (Iilustrated.) ; 

Editorial. 
ee ee $5,000 Fut ineemnlty Preferred Recent sstiaatial Discoveries in 
: icago, Philadelphia, r | 
means, Neg Spe, Cie adr | pou cowie $18.00 per year, | "Ching : 
: By W. Borrtinc Hems.ey. | 
8 a ° 

320, 322 & 324 Broadway. Akebia quinata. (With figure.) I 
The Gill Engraving Co., y , 
§ 
‘ 


The paper will contain an illustration of a White 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Maple, from a photograph, and a figure of Akebia 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. | quinata, from a drawing by Mr. C, E. Faxon, 
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Forests and Floods. 


N the River and Harbor Act, approved last year, there 
was a clause ordering an examination of the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River, in the state of Pennsy]- 
vania, with a view to ascertain (1) whether the navigation 
of this stream could be permanently improved by the con- 
struction of embankments or otherwise, and to ascertain 
(2) the best practical method of confining the waters of 
the river during the times of flood to the general course 
of its channel. Inasmuch as the difference of elevation 
between the mouth and the head of the West Branch, 
covering a distance of 125 miles, is more than 400 feet, and 
since, from physical conditions, the improvement of the 
channel for purposes of navigation could only be accom- 
plished by means of locks and dams, it is evident that no 
material and permanent improvement in this direction 
could be hoped for without an enormous expense, and the 
engineer who has been making the examination so re- 
ported. 

We desire, however, to call attention to the portion of 
the report which relates to the floods of the river. We do 
this, not because any new facts or arguments are adduced, 
but because this is an official paper prepared by Major 
Charles W. Raymond, who is known as an engineer of 
great knowledge and experience, and who is altogether 
above being biased by any sentimental considerations. 
The basin of the West Branch of the Susquehanna oc- 
cupies a high table-land, and has an area of nearly 7,000 
square miles, which is about one-fourth of the drainage of 
the Susquehanna River and its tributaries, or about one- 
seventh of the area of the state. Major Raymond gives 
some account of the floods of 1865 and 1889, the latter of 
which will be remembered as signally disastrous to life and 
property ; seventy-eight persons lost their lives, and houses, 
mills, lumber and live stock were swept away, and farms 
and fertile bottom-lands were covered with sand and 
gravel. As first among the causes which increase the 
violence of such floods, Major Raymond names the de- 
struction of forests. In this particular region the lumbering 
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operations have been very extensive. In addition to the 
ravages made by fire, it is stated that the total amount of 
lumber, board measure, which has been cut here since 
1862 is 5,250,000,000 feet, representing 30,100,002 logs. 
As for the effect of lumbering operations on this large 
scale, Major Raymond says : 


The destruction of forests from the mountain crests and 
slopes of a water-shed is undoubtedly the principal cause of the 
increase of the average magnitude of floods. The evidence 
collected during the last twenty-five years, establishing this 
conclusion, is well-nigh overwhelming, and it is verified by-re- 
peated observations, not only in the mountainous countries of 
Europe, but also in our own land. By the removal of the for- 
ests from the mountain slopes the ground is robbed of its pro- 
tecting covering of roots, moss, leaves and porous soil, which 
forms the forest-floor and serves as a natural storage reservoir, 
holding back the water of rainfall and melting snow, and com- 
pelling it to descend slowly to the channels. By the subse- 
quent cultivation of the lands, ditches and drains are made to 
facilitate the more rapid discharge from the cultivated sur- 
faces, until the rain rushes down the hill-sides in destructive 
torrents, gullying the ground and choking the minor lines of 
drainage with rocks, sand and gravel, and hurrying into the 
recipient of the water-shed volumes ot water which before 
reached it in a comparatively quiet flow. 

Colone! Torrelli affirms as the result of careful observation 
that four-fifths of the precipitation in forests is absorbed by the 
soil or detained by the surface of the ground, to be gradually 
given up in springs and gentle rills, and only one-fifth of the 
precipitation is delivered to the rivers rapidly enough to create 
floods. Upon the same slopes and surfaces denuded of their 
forests the proportions are reversed. That the destruction of 
the forests in mountainous water-sheds is followed by disas- 
trous floods, where previously such floods were unknown, is 
not a matter of theory, opinion or probability, but is a well- 
established physical fact. 

Other causes which increase the effect of floods are 
enumerated ; among them artificial constructions, such as 
bridges and dams, besides the collection of logs, lumber 
and ice in the stream and upon its banks. But these are of 
secondary importance. As to methods of prevention, the 
devices of storage reservoirs and transverse barriers carried 
across the lines of drainage seem to be inapplicable to this 
region, for reasons not necessary here to consider, and the 
principal reliance must be in forests. On this last point 
the report continues : 

The method of prevention by the maintenance and planting 
of forests upon the head-waters and upper slopes of the afflu- 
ents of the basin depends for its efficiency upon the ability of 
forest-covered slopes to retain for a considerable time a large 
percentage of heavy rainfall, thereby preventing the surcharge 
of the lines of drainage. In France, Italy, Germany and Aus- 
tria the systematic eonting of mountain slopes, as a means 
of restoring lost fertility and preventing the inundations fol- 
lowing the destruction of forests, is an established fact, fol- 
lowed by results more satisfactory than the most sanguine 
anticipations. ... As population becomes more dense and 
the injuries from these uncontrolled floods increase, the time 
must come when the execution of a thorough scheme of con- 
trol will be demanded. This will require the construction of 
numerous low dams and other inexpensive works to restrain 
the flow of the more remote tributaries and give the lower 
valley time to discharge the flood volume; and, besides this, 
new forests must be planted and maintained. 

It is no part of our present purpose to speak of the close 
and costly survey of this region which would be necessary 
before any intelligent work on the details of a project of 
this magnitude could be begun. Nor is this the place to 
consider whether the general Government should under- 
take any work so local in its character. But the same 
forces which have destroyed the forests which sheltered 
the head-waters of this branch of the Susquehanna have 
been at work with more or less energy about the sources 
of every stream whose waters find their way from the 
Appalachian Mountain system to the Atlantic Ocean or the 
Gulf of Mexico. Between the Adirondacks and Alabama 
is a continuous line of such basins as that surveyed in 
Pennsylvania by Major Raymond, and more serious still is 
the threat of devastation from the mountain systems of the 
west, with their greater altitude and steeper slopes. 
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It is almost disheartening to feel the necessity of reit- 
erating these statements which have never been contro- 
verted and rarely questioned, because all that is said and 
written seems to exert no actual restraint upon the axes 
and fires which keep steadily at the work of making bare 
the slopes and crests of our mountains. But reasonable 
appeals to reasonable men are never wholly lost. If the 
state of Pennsylvania had a Forest Commissioner who 
would do for every drainage basin in the state what Major 
Raymond has done for a single one, such reports pre- 
sented year after year to the Legislature could not fail in 
the end to awaken attention. Every state in the Union 
has immediate use for some intelligent officer to study its 
forest-interests and bring the various phases of the forest- 
problem before the people and their law-makers. This 
step has already been taken in some states, and the propo- 
sition is strongly urged in others. In our view, it is a 
measure which should be at once adopted by all. 








Ir is a matter of regret that Congress has once more 
adjourned without passing the bill for the enlargement and 
protection of the Yellowstone Park. Up to the very latest 
moment the friends of the measure, who have been labor- 
ing for it for eight years, had hopes of its passage. They 
were anxious to have the bill called up, feeling sure that in 
the committee of conference the amendment added by the 
railway lobby would be stricken out; but in the rush of 
business at the closing hours they could not command a 
hearing. The whole matter must now rest till Congress 
meets again, and meanwhile the great forest-tracts which 
it was proposed to add to the park will continue to be dev- 
astated by fires, and the noble game will be slaughtered 
for their hides by skin-hunters. The value of the park, as 
it is admitted by every one, would be greatly increased if 
the head-waters of the streams which pour into it could be 
protected, if the picturesque valleys and panoramic scenery 
in the proposed extension could be added to the wonders 
already within the park, and if the favorite breeding-places 
of the elk could be saved. But the opportunity to secure 
all these advantages has again been thrown away by the 
representatives of the people because the representatives of 
a corporation demanded some exclusive privileges. 


The Rose-bush of Hildesheim. 


HE town of Hildesheim, which lies on the little river 
Innerste and now contains about 25,000 inhabitants, is 
one of the oldest in northern Germany. Episcopal rank was 
bestowed upon it in the year 835; and Bishop Bernward, who oc- 
cupied his chair from 993 until 1022, was a famous architect 
and worker in many minor artistic crafts, and signs of his 
handiwork still remain to interest the traveler. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century the town was especially 
flourishing and important; it belonged to the Hanseatic 


League, and retained its title of ‘free city” until 1803. The 


Romanesque architecture of the district is very well repre- 
sented in Hildesheim, and its domestic buildings of later 
medizval and Renaissance times are oe ager famous, being 
many in number, rich in type, and little injured by restora- 
tions. But perhaps the most famous object in the city is the 
ancient Rose-tree of which we give a picture on p. 127. East 
of the cathedral lies a two-storied cloister of Romanesque 
construction; in the centre of this rises the Chapel of St. 
Anne; and against the wall of the apse of this chapel rises the 
Rose-bush. Local tradition ascribes its planting to Louis le 
Débonniaire, the son of Charlemagne, who was crowned in 816 
and died in 840. History does not justify this belief, which 
would give the Rose-tree an age of over a thousand years ; 
but it is confidently asserted, on historical grounds, to be 800 
years old. But the stock we see to-day is not the one that 
flourished during so many earlier centuries. Late in the last 
century the Rose died down to the ground, and its present 
height, about thirty feet, represents the one hundred and ten 
years of growth from the ancient root. This in itself seems a 
respectable age for a Rose-bush; but if its entire life is in- 
cluded, the Hildesheim tree is certainly the oldest as well as 
the most famous in the western world. And if an antiquity 
as great is claimed for others in the Orient, the assumption 
rests, we must believe, on less well-ascertained facts than 
those which German historians can cite. 
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Chamisso.. 


FEW poets are dearer to the popular heart in any land than 
is Adalbert von Chamisso in Germany ; and while school- 
children there learn his ballads as they do those of Schiller and 
of Uhland, his fame has been carried into other lands by the 
prose story of Peter Schlemihj, “the man who lost his 
shadow.” But how many people now remember that Cha- 
misso was not only a poet, but a scientific man of wide 
accomplishment who added largely to the knowledge of his 
time, and was the friend and colleague of Humboldt, Johannes 
Miiller and Ehrenberg ? 

It seems odd, with his patriotic ballads in mind, to learn that 
Chamisso was born in Champagne, in France. His father was 
of the noble lineage of Boncourt, and was one of the great 
throng of émigrés whom the Revolution drove to seek new 
homes in alien lands ; and the boy Adalbert, born in 1781, and 
brought at a very early age to Berlin, there received his edu- 
cation and became a page in the royal household. Later he 
served in the Prussian army, was taken as a prisoner of war 
to France in 1806, and returned there afterward for brief 
periods, during one of which he was instructed in botany by 
the son of Madame de Stael. Even asa child he had shown 
a strong inclination for the study of nature, and when he again 
established himself in Berlin at the age of thirty, he entered 
the university as a student of medicine, worked in the zo- 
ological museum, investigated electricity and magnetism, 
as well as mineralogy and geology, and, in short, for three 
years pursued science with unusual breadth of range and in- 
tensity of application. In 1815, highly recommended by his 
teachers, he was appointed to accompany Von Kotzebue on 
the famous voyage of exploration in the ship Rurik, the ulti- 
mate aim of which was to discovér a north-east passage from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. This voyage lasted three 
years, and, though the arctic passage was never attempted, 
many and varied lands were visited which then were little 
known to science, including Teneriffe, Brazil, Chili, the Sand- 
wich Islands and California, as well as numerous points in the 
far north. The name of Chamisso Islands within the arctic 
joins with several others to perpetuate the memory of the poet 
and his companions in this voyage. Under difficulties even 
greater than those which, fifteen years later, embarrassed 
Darwin during his voyage around the world, Chamisso, like 
Darwin, worked diligently in many branches of science while 
on the Rurik, brought home large and varied collections, and 
published an account of his experiences in a book, cast in 
somewhat popular form, called ‘‘ Views and Observations dur- 
ing a Voyage of Discovery.” In 1818 he was appointed assist- 
ant in the Botanical Institute at Berlin, and held the office 
until his death in 1838. In 1835 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences upon the nomination of Humboldt and 
Kunth. A botanical text-book for schools which he wrote had 
great success in its time, anda species of plants belonging to 
the unwilting Amaranths was, in his honor, named Chamissoa 
by Kunth. 

Chamisso’s favorite plants are said to have been those of 
the water, especially the Potamogete; but nothing that grew 
escaped his keen attention, and he distinguished himself dur- 
ing his very first days on the Rurik by discovering on the 
English coast near Plymouth a little plant, Centaurea nigre- 
scens, which no local botanist had noticed. Heavy rains or 
burning heats prevented him from making the best of his 
time in certain countries which he visited and where the stay 
of the ship could not be long; but nearly the whole flora of 
the Radak chain was collected by him, and on the coast of 
California, then almost virgin soil to the botanist, he made 
many interesting discoveries, including a now familiar flower, 
which he named for the surgeon of the Rurik—Zschscholtzia 
Californica. Seeds of this he brought home, and to him must 
be traced its introduction into European gardens. So gener- 
ously did he distribute his collections among his fellow-savants 
all over Europe that much of the service he rendered to bot- 
any has never been placed to his credit. But, as has been 
said, other branches of science—zodlogy, geology, anthropol- 
ogy, folk-lore, linguistics, and more besides—likewise engaged 
his attention ; and he not only collected largely, but thought 
profoundly and suggested many new theories, in some of 
which he has been confirmed by the investigations of later 
days. For example, his theory of “ propagation by alternating 
generations,” based on a study of those very low forms of 
aquatic life called the Salpz, went unheeded when he gave it 
to the world. But the labors of Steenstrup and Johannes 
Miiller afterward confirmed it, in so far at least that Steen- 
strup declared that the honor of having led the way to an 
understanding of the different methods of generation charac- 
teristic of the lower organisms belongs “to the accurate and 
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ingenious investigator Chamisso.” Indeed, one who follows 
Chamisso through all the fields of science in which he labored 
will often find him advancing ideas which later writers have 
either wholly or partially incorporated into theories that now 
command general acceptance, while the name of their first 
founder is forgotten by all except a few specialists. But my 
object has only been to show that the poet whom the world 
knows so well was “lined,” as the French say, by a scientific 
man of much distinction ; and perhaps those who think that 
an interesting association adds to the charm of even Nature's 
loveliest products will be glad to remember, whenever they 
look at the California Poppy, that it was discovered and named 
by the author of “‘ Peter Schlemihl,” and of the many charm- 
ing ballads which mitigated the drought and dustiness of their 
first steps in the study of the German language.* 
New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—lV. 


PEDICULARIS.—Despite the wonderful variety displayed by 
this genus of plants, it has never yet received much attention 
from gardeners. The species may be difficult to cultivate, as 
they almost all grow in pastures in thick turf, and are, perhaps, 
in an early stage of development at least, root-parasites, like 
many of the allied genera. Looking through some of the 
- illustrated periodicals, such as the Botanical Magazine, which 
has now appeared uninterruptedly for 113 years, we find that 
only three species have been figured, namely, Pedicularis 
Canadensis (t. 2506) ; P. mollis (t. 4599), an Indian species, and 
P. megalantha (t. 7132) ; also-an Indian species, figured in the 
last completed volume. The last is really an ornamental 
plant, of which there are many in the genus, especially among 
the numerous Indian and Chinese species. 

If gardeners have neglected this genus of herbaceous plants, 
botanists have not, as it has been monographed over and over 
again. The species are spread all around the northern hemi- 
sphere, from the arctic regions southward, in America, to the 
Andes, but not south of the equator. One of the species 
mentioned above, P. Canadensis, ranges from Canada to 
Florida and the mountains of central Mexico. In Europe the 
species are less numerous than in America, only two being 
found in Britain, and hitherto, I believe, no species has been 
found in Africa. In Asia they abound from the arctic regions 
southward to Ceylon and Burma; and they are especially 
numerous and ornamental in the mountains of India and 
China. So recently as 1888 Mr. C. J. Maximowicz}+ has mono- 
graphed the whole genus, and since then Dr. D. Prain, 
Curator of the Calcutta Herbarium, has been engaged on a 
fully illustrated monograph of all the Indian species, only the 
letterpress of which has reached England at the time of writing 
this. Maximowicz enumerates 250 species, including a few 
imperfectly known ones ; and Prain seventy Indian species, 
being nearly double the number described in Hooker’s ‘‘ Flora 
of British India” no longer ago than 1884. Finally, I have 
between ninety and a hundred in the ‘‘ Index Florz Sinensis,” 
including several remarkable species previously undescribed. 
Mr. Maximowicz, in the monograph referred to above, gives 
a brief history of the literature of the genus, from which we 
learn how greatly the number of species has been augmented 
by comparatively or quite recent explorations. The Russian 
botanist, Steven, compiled the first monograph of the genus, 
which appeared in 1822, and contains descriptions of forty- 
nine species. Bunge followed in 1843 and 1846 with ninety- 
nine species, and Bentham in 1835 and 1846 with 109 species. 
The Russian explorers of central Asia and north-western 
China added a great many new species, bringing the total up to 
rather more than 150 in a synopsis by Maximowicz in 1877, 
with additions in 1881. 

In 1886 the late Dr. Asa Gray described twenty-eight species 
in his ‘“Synoptical Flora of North America.” As already 
stated, Maximowicz’s monograph raised the number to 250 
species in 1888, and the great accession to the previously 
known species in this monograph was mainly due to the exer- 
tions of two French missionaries, Delavay and David, in west- 


* Most of the facts in this article have been drawn from an address delivered in 
1888 at Berlin by Professor Dubvis-Reymond, printed in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
and translated in the Popular Science Monthly for December, 1890. The portrait 
which accompanied the translation showed the youthful Chamisso—Chamisso the 
poet—with strong features, somewhat like those of Schiller, although less pro- 
nounced, a smoothly shaven face and long, thick, light hair falling in curls on the 
shoulders. ? 

+ While writing this I have received the news of the unexpected death of this 
distinguished botanist. It was known to us that he was in bad health, but we were 
quite unprepared for the sudden event, which has deprived Russia of her foremost 
botanist, and the botanical world of the highest authority on the flora of central and 
eastern Asia. 
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ern China. No fewer than forty-eight Chinese species were 
described for the first time; and the ‘Index Flore Sinensis ” 
adds descriptions of ten more. 

All the species of Pedicularis are herbaceous plants, and ap- 
parently mostly perennials, though it is probable that some of 
them, perhaps a considerable number, flower only once. They 
vary in stature from two or three inches to four or five feet, 
and the leaves are alternate, opposite or verticillate, and pre- 
sent infinite variety in form and cutting, many of them being 
exceedingly elegant. The flowers, too, which are produced in 
clusters or spikes, or singly, are equally variable in size and 
color, and are very curiously formed, the tubular portion of 
the corolla being often very narrow dnd very long, and the 
upper lip often assuming the shape of a beak or proboscis, 
which is sometimes curved upward, sometimes downward, 
sometimes twisted, and sometimes very much elongated. In 
other species the upper lip is merely hood-shaped,,or consist- 
ing of two lobes similar in size and shape to those of the lower 
lip, or in a few instances it is even shorter than the lower lip, 
or almost obsolete. The prevailing colors are shades of red 
and purple, but there are pure yellows and white, and com- 
monly the flowers are spotted with another color. 

Before passing to the Chinese species a few words respect- 
ing some of the more remarkable. Indian species may not be 
out of place. Foremost comes P. megalantha (Botanical Maga- 
zine, t. 7132), because it is already in cultivation. It has 
rosy purple flowers two inches and a half long, with a very 
narrow tube, and a broadly lobed lower lip enclosing the in- 
curved, beak-like upper lip. This has been successfully culti- 
vated by Mr. George Wilson, the well-known English amateur 
horticulturist of Weybridge. I may mention that the plant 
figured in Regel’s Gartenflora (1878, p. 195, t. 943) under the 
same name is apparently a different species, though closely 
allied, having clear yellow flowers, with a comparatively short 
tube. Noteworthy among other species of this section, which 
on the whole is the most ornamental section of the genus, are 
P. bella, P. labellata, P. siphonantha, P. Perrottetii and P. bicor- 
nuta. These must all be very beautiful plants. P. de//aisa 
dwarf plant, from one and a half to three inches high, the large 
flowers springing from a tuft of leaves close to the ground, 
and constituting about two-thirds of the whole height. This 
little gem grows gregariously in Sikkim at altitudes of 15,000 
to 16,000 feet, and although the color of the flowers is not 
given in the descriptions it is evidently a very ornamental spe- 
cies. Judging from dried specimens, it is an annual. P. Per- 
rottetit is a native of the Nilgherry mountains, in southern 
India, and has the longest flowers of any known species; in 
fact, considerably longer than those of any other species. The 
whole plant is usually less than a foot high, and often not more 
than six inches, and in the finest specimens I have seen the 
white flowers are fully five inches long. P. dicornuta is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome yellow-flowered species, a native of 
north-west India and Afghanistan, ascending to altitudes of 
9,000 to 13,000 feet. The flowers have a comparatively short 
tube, but they are broad and showy; and the stems of this 
species are often a foot high, and studded with fully expanded 
flowers throughout their length. In this species the upper lip 
has the curious beak-like form inflexed, and twisted and bipid 


. at the tip; hence the specific name. The Indian P. tenuirostris 


is also remarkable for the long proboscis-like upper lip. 

Coming to the Chinese species, we find equal variety, though 
none perhaps with flowers quite so long as those of P. Perrot- 
tetit, On the other hand, there are some quite peculiar Chi- 
nese types. Especially remarkable among these is one to 
which I have given the name of Pedicularis vagans. It is a 
native of Mount Omei, in the province of Szechuen, at an alti- 
tude of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and has long-stalked, radical leaves, 
about a foot long. and so like the fronds of a small Lastrea or 
Aspidium as to be easily mistaken for a fern, especially before 
the development of the flower-stems. The latter are long, 
slender and weak, and evidently clamber over other plants. 
In shape and cutting the leaves borne on the flower-stems are 
very similar to those of the white thorn, Crategus Oxyacan- 
tha. The flowers are not large, and apparently inconspicuous, 
though their color is unknown. As an ornamental plant, how- 
ever, P. vagans is far surpassed by many of the new Chinese 
species. Among them P. superba and P. Rex; the latter, hav- 
ing a large, hood-shaped upper lip, is also found in eastern 
India. Two other fine Indian species also occur in western 
China, named P. /abellata and P. Elwesii; both dwarf plants 
with numerous stems, the latter having very large, dark purple 
flowers. 

P. Przewalskii, in stature and size of flowers, resembles the 
Indian P. de/la, described above; but the singularly beaked 
upper lip and broadly lobed lower lip of the corolla give the 
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flower the appearance of a large-beaked bird with outstretched 
wings, only the beak is turned over the back. The flowers 
appear to be of a beautiful bright red. P. Chinensis has white 
or pale yellow flowers, with an exceedingly slender tube three 
inches inlength. /. muscicola,as the name denotes, grows 
among moss. It is of very slender habit, with solitary axillar 
flowers, about two inches long, and of a deep purple red. A 
macrosiphon is a closely allied species with even longer flow- 
ers. But almost all of the species are beautiful, and I must 
break off here. 
Kew. W. Botting Hemsley. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Bessera elegans. 


UMMER-BLOOMING bulbous plants succeed as a class 

in our climate, and deserve more general attention at 

the hands of cultivators than they receive. A few intelli- 

gent and enthusiastic amateurs grow them successfully, 

and obtain a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction from 

doing so; but, with the exception of some of the hybrid 

Gladioli, such plants are practically unknown in most of 
our gardens. 

The pretty liliaceous Bessera elegans, which is repre- 
sented in the illustration on page 125, is one of the best 
plants of this class. It is a native of the mountains of 
southern Mexico, and, if treated like a hybrid Gladiolus— 
that is, if the bulbs are lifted in the autumn and stored 
during winter in a dry place and replanted in the spring— 
it can be grown with perfect ease, and will repay the little 
care it requires with its bright flowers, which open in suc- 
cession during fully two months of the late summer and 
early autumn. They are vermilion red, variously marked 
with white on the inner surface of the perianth-lobes and 
on the tube formed by the enlargement of the bases of the 
filaments which characterizes this genus. The beauty of 
the coloring of the flowers is intensified, too, by the bright 
purple of the anthers. 

Bessera elegans was introduced into Europe many years 
ago, and has been described under two or three different 
names based on slight variations in the color of the flowers. 
Very little has been heard of it, however, in cultivation of 
late years until a year or two ago, when one of the seeds- 
men of this city succeeded in obtaining a supply of the 
bulbs, which are now offered for sale. 

Our illustration is made from a plant furnished for the 
purpose by Mr. Atkinson, gardener to John L. Gardener, 
Esq., of Brookline, Massachusetts. 


New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE, VAR. LONGISEPALUM, Rolfe, is a dis- 
tinct and very remarkable variety of the well-known C. insigne, 
which appeared in a batch of the ordinary form imported by 
Messrs. F, Sander & Co., of St. Albans. Its chief peculiarity 
consists in the long and narrow sepals, which measure two 
and a half inches in length by only one inch in width. The 
dorsal one is also unspotted and with the white opical area re- 
duced tothe smallest dimensions. Thelipand petals are normal 
in character.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 17th, 1891, p. 72. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X CELIA, Rolfe.—This is a very pretty hybrid 
raised in the collection of Wm. S. Kimball, Esq., of Rochester, 
New York, by Mr. George Savage, probably g whresbaom C. Spi- 
cerianum and C. tonsum. The record of parentage was unfor- 
tunately lost, but there is abundant evidence of the former in 
the hybrid, while characters of the latter are apparently present 
in the leaf, dorsal sepal and staminode, if not alsoin the petals, 
and it is known that the twospecies were hybridized together.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 24th, 1891, p. 104. 

DENDROBIUM NIVEUM, Rolfe.—This is the Dendrobium Mac- 
farlanei, Rchb., f., which, unfortunately, must bear a new 
name, there being a species of the same name described seven 
years earlier by F. Mueller, also from New Guinea, and be- 
longing to the section Aporum. JD. niveum is a magnificent 
species, with pure white flowers which measure four anda 
half inches in diameter. It has again been introduced from 
New Guinea, this time by Admiral Fairfax.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, January 24th, 1891, p. 104. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X BERENICE, Rolfe, is a fine and handsome 
hybrid, raised in the collection of Captain Vipan, of Wansford, 
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from C. Roebelenii, a variety of C. Philippinense, fertilized with 
the pollen of C. Lowi, and thus the first hybrid whose parents 
both belong to the racemose-flowered group. It is generally 
intermediate in character, and combines the characters of the 
two species in a very pleasing manner. The petals are droop- 
ing, narrow, over five inches long, and spirally twisted.—Gar- 
deners Chronicle, January 31st, 1891, p. 136. 

RESTREPIA STRIATA, Rolfe.—This is a most distinct and 
pretty species, with the habit of 2. antennifera and its allies. 
Instead of being spotted, however, the lateral sepals are striped 
with seven sharply defined maroon lines on a yellow ground, 
the lines being a little narrower than the intervening spaces. It 
exists in two or three collections, but I am not sure who first 
introduced it. Schlim met with it and sent home a drawing, 
but probably no living plants. Messrs. Hugh Low & Co. in- 
troduced plants from the Cauca range, in New Granada, which 
flowered in January, 1890, but at Glasnevin it flowered nearly 
a year earlier, though whether from the same source I am un- 
able to say. It isa very charming little species.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, January 31st, 1891, p. 137. 


Plant Notes. 
Some Recent Portraits. 


Monsieur Carriére, in the issue of the Revue Horticole for 
February tst, figures a Cherry under the name of Prunus Ca- 
puli, which is occasionally met with in French gardens. It is, 
we suspect, only a form of Prunus serotina, and not the Cherry 
of western tropical America and Mexico. Judged by the 
figure, it resembles very much that form of Prunus serotina 
which occurs in some parts of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
which has usually been referred by American botanists to the 
Mexican P. Cafuli of De Candolle, which itself may be found 
to be not specifically distinct from our common Wild Cherry 
of the northern states. Unfortunately, sufficient material does 
not exist in herbaria to determine satisfactorily the specific 
characters of the Mexican and Central American Cherry, which 
may be expected, however, to differ from the tree found far- 
ther south, 

A full-page illustration in the Gardeners’ Chronicle issued on 
February 14th is made from a photograph of a field of Daffo- 
dils grown in the Scilly Isles, and gives a better idea of the 
extent and importance of the cultivation there of these flowers 
than any description could. It appears that in 1887 and 1888 
as many as ten tons of flowers, principally Narcissi, were ex- 

rted from Scilly into England. The business, however, has 
increased, and is increasing very rapidly, and last year the 
maximum export of flowers on any one day reached the total 
of fifteen tons. Such a field of flowers as this picture portrays 
would be worth a trip across the Atlantic to see. 

The colored plate of 7hke Garden published on the 14th of 
February is devoted to a beautiful Mexican Ilpomza, generally 
known in gardens as Mina lobata, a plant remarkable for the 
structure of the flower, the limb of the corolla being shaped 
like an oblong five-cornered bag, the base being turned so 
much upward by the tube as to be hidden from view. The 
inflorescence is racemose, upright and arranged something in 
the manner of that of the Borage family ; the flower-buds are 
a bright rich crimson, changing from orange to pale yellow as 
they open, and as the flowers appear at all stages at the same 
time produce a charming and unusual effect. Mina lobata can 
be started in a warm house in the spring, and then planted out 
against a fence or arbor, and will then grow rapidly to the 
height of twelve or fifteen feet by midsummer and flower pro- 
fusely. The racemes are usually branched, twelve or eighteen 
inches long, and sometimes produce thirty or forty flowers, 
which are each about an inch long. Seeds are produced when 
the season is long enough, and germinate readily, or the plant 
can be propagated by cuttings. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


_AuCcTION SALES.—An enormous number of plants of all 
kinds are now distributed in London by means of public auc- 
tion sales. A few years ago the only salesman of note was 


Mr. J. C. Stevens, whose weekly sale in his rooms near Covent 
Garden Market was limited almost exclusively to Orchids, and 
generally newly imported plants only. Now Mr. Stevens has 
two or more sales of Orchids every week, and Messrs. Prothero 
& Morris have at least the same number of Orchid sales in their 
rooms at Cheapside. Besides these there are several sales every 
week of bulbs, Palm-seeds, fruit-trees, Roses, herbaceous 









plants and all kinds of. hardy trees and shrubs. These are 
mostly offered by samples sent to the auction rooms, the ven- 
dors undertaking to forward the plants direct from their 






































































Fig. 24.—Bessera elegans.—See page 124. 






nurseries to the buyers. In this way nurserymen find a ready 
means of disposing of surplus stocks, and although some of 
the prices realized are not remunerative to the growers, it fre- 
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quently happens that higher prices are obtained in the auction 
rooms than would be asked in the nursery. 
Great quantities of Orchids have already been disposed of 
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by auction this year notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorable weather. 
Lelia grandis was offered by the 
thousand last week ; enormous 
masses of Dendrobium Dathou- 
stcanum, D. Wardianum, Vanda 
Sanderiana and other choice 
tropical East Indian Orchids have 
also recently found a ready mar- 
ket in the auction rooms. This 
week brings quantities of newly 
imported plants of the pretty new 
Odontoglossum Noezlianum, 
which may be called an orange- 
red Mesospinidium vulcanicum, 
and is likely to prove a good 
garden Orchid. There are also 
other novelties and rarities which 
will shortly find their way to the 
auction rooms, but which I am 
not in a position to name at 
present. On the whole this 
means of distributing plants has 
its advantages both to vendor 
and purchaser. At the same time 
it offers an opening to dishonest 
dealers who prey upon the ig- 
norance of many who attend 
these sales. We sometimes hear 
of wonderful things being bought 
at an auction sale for ‘‘a mere 
song”; but we rarely hear of the 
heart- breaking disappointment 
of the purchaser who gets only 
rubbish for his pains, and, some- 
times, big prices. These things, 
however, must be at auction 
sales of all kinds. 

A FATAL YEAR.—A_ winter 
which will certainly stand out 
among the bad winters of this 
century has been destructive not 
only to many good plants, but 
has killed off many good men 
besides. This week we have 
lost three of the leading lights 
in the English horticultural world. 
Mr. John Dominy, who served 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons over 
forty years, and who raised not 
only the first, but many of the 
finest, hybrid Orchids we possess, 
died suddenly last week, at the 
age of 75. The genial, clever 
manager of the Clapton Nurse- 
ries, Mr. Frank Casey, fell dead 
at a railway station only a few 
days ago, and last Tuesday the 
venerable secretary of the Gar- 
deners’ Benevolent Society, Mr. 
E. R. Cutler, died suddenly at 
Wimbledon. The first and third 
men were ripe in years, and have 
left behind them a record of good 
work which will not soon be 
erased; but Mr. Casey was 
scarcely beyond the middle age, 
and died in harness. 

THREE GOOD GARDEN PALMS.— 
Chamedorea elatior is a Palm of 
quite exceptional value. Among 
the many species of this genus 
in cultivation it is the only one 
that may be grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture. It forms a tuft of bam- 
boo-like green stems, about 
eight feet or less in height, 
and each stem bears an elegant 
head of dark green pinnate 


From its habit of throwing up stoloniferous offsets 
freely from the base, it may be propagated by division in the 
same way as answers for Rhapis. At the French exhibition, 
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two years ago, there were some magnificent specimens of this 
Palm shown from Algeria. 

Phenix Rebeleni has behaved perfectly in the exceptionally 
trying conditions that have prevailed during this winter, the 
plants at Kew being now as healthy as one need wish. I an- 
ticipate considerable popularity for this Palm and hope that 
the quantities of seeds mentioned by Mr. Roebelen, its dis- 
coverer in Siam, will soon find their way into gardens. Like 
the Chamcedorea this Phoenix may be multiplied by means of 
offsets. 

Rhopaloblaste hexandra is an elegant Palm in the way of 
Geonoma gracilis, and, apparently, as easily grown as that pop- 
ular species. It has been in cultivation some years at Kew, 
having been obtained from Java. Mr. Bull offered it among 
his new plants of last year, and published a characteristic 
figure of a young example in his catalogue. The genus is 
related to Ptychosperma, and is composed of three species, 
natives of the Malay Archipelago. &. hexandra ultimately 
forms a stout, erect stem, bearing a wide-spreading head of 
arching, feathery, pinnate leaves. Plants only a foot high are 
pretty in foliage and habit. It requires stove treatment. 


A HyBrRID BROWNEA.—Several hybrids have been raised in 
gardens from the cultivated species of Brownea, the best of 
them being the result of a cross between 2B. macrophylla and 
B. grandiceps. This was raised by the late Mr. Crawfurd, of 
Lakelands, Cork, and flowered by him several years ago. Mr. 
Crawfurd had formed a fine collection of Browneas, which, 
after his death, were divided between the botanic gardens at 
Glasnevin and Kew. The hybrid above named is now flower- 
ing freely in the large Palm House at Kew. The plant is 
twelve feet high, has large pinnate leaves like those of J. 
macrophylla, and large terminal clusters of salmon-red or 
flame-colored flowers. The individual flowers are larger than 
those of B. grandiceps, being almost as large as the flower of 
Lapageria rosea. There are about sixty flowers in each head, 
but they are packed so tightly together that they do not appear 
to be so numerous. B&B. macrophylla differs from all other 
Browneas in its habit of producing its large clusters of brilliant 
red flowers on the stem, never at the ends of the branches. 
A figure ofit was published in Botanical Magazine (t.7033). In B. 
grandiceps the flowers are always terminal. For large tropical 
houses this hybrid will prove at leastas useful as B. grandiceps, 
perhaps the best known of all. The large specimens of 
Browneas in the Palm House at Kew never miss flowering 
freely in February and March. Besides those above named 
we also have in cultivation B. coccinea, B. Ariza, B. capitella, 
B. coccinea X latifolia, B. Ariza Xx grandiceps, and B. Leopoldii. 

A tall, single-stemmed plant, long cultivated under the 
name of B. princeps, was flowered by Mr. Crawfurd in 1888. 
It proved to bea Talisia, a genus of Safindacee, very far re- 
moved from Leguminosee@, the order to which Brownea be- 
longs. A figure of the Talisia, which Professor Oliver named 7. 
princeps, was published in Hooker's Jcones Plantarum in 1889. 
It was introduced by Linden many years ago as Brownea prin- 
ceps, and by Loddiges as B. erecta. It has also been called 
Theophrasta pinnata. In the Kew Palm House there are a 
pair of tall specimens, one of which is forty feet high, with a 


magnificent head of foliage. 
aeons 1ead of foliage W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Chrysanthemum Queries. 


FEW weeks ago, Mr. John Thorpe read a paper on 
A Chrysanthemums before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, and from it we have already made some 
quotations. After the paper had been read, many of those 
who heard it made inquiries on various points suggested 
in the discussion, and Mr. Thorpe replied. We give below 
a selection from these questions and their answers. 


“What is known of the new, early varieties offered by 
European growers ?” 

This is a matter of importance to those who have no green- 
houses, but it should be said that, with one or two exceptions, 
the early-flowering varieties raised in Europe have not given 
satisfaction, because of their inability to withstand the ex- 
cessive heat of oursummers. It will be reasonable to expect 
a few of the many early varieties offered by Delaux to suc- 
ceed, but just how many, time and experience alone can tell. 
The moist and temperate climate of France and England, 
where Chrysanthemums do well out-of-doors, is very different 
from ours. If we desire to secure a series of early-flowering 
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varieties, which will withstand the vicissitudes of our climate, 
we must raise our own seedlings and save none but the sturdy 
ones which prove their ability to endure our trying weather. 
Delaux claims that his set will begin to flower as early as 
July 15th. We have already several pompons that would 
flower by that date if they only could be induced to grow. 
What we need is a series beginning to flower not earlier than 
September tst, of stout, compact growth, bright, healthy foli- 
age, with good-sized flowers of distinct and desirable colors. 
M. E. Nichols is a variety having some of these good points ; 
it is a sturdy grower, it has thick, leathery leaves, the flowers 
are of medium size, but rather undecided in color, and it 
blooms about October 5th. Harvest Queen is a good white, 
and so is Madame Lacroix, and they bloom about Octo- 
ber 15th; the flowers of the two last named are much better, 
however, when grown under glass. 

“Which is the best early variety for cut flowers for 
market ?” 

That depends upon what color is desired. The best white 
is Jessica, the best yellow Rohallion, followed by Gloriosum 
five days later, or about October 15th. It is astonishing how 
much difference five days make in market prices. 

‘‘ What variety remains longest in perfection ? ” 

Different flowers, according to the time of year. The dura- 
tion of bloom varies from twelve to twenty days. By judicious 
selection and special cultivation, Chrysanthemums can be had 
in bloom from January 1st to December 31st; the blooms 
probably will not all be of the first quality as to form, size, 
substance and color as they are when flowered in autumn, but 
they will have enough good points to make them acceptable. 
For ten years I have never been without Chrysanthemum 
flowers. We have only to remember that they are herbaceous 
plants, which, when they start to grow, keep on until they 
produce buds and flowers. It should not be inferred, how- 
ever, that much is gained by this interfering with their natural 
time of flowering. Strawberries are best in June, and Chry- 
santhemums are best in November. 

‘‘Is it wise to award prize medals for new varieties upon the 
exhibition of the first flowers, or should awards be deferred 
ena y superior character of the new plant has been estab- 
lished ?” 

The first year my seedling, Mrs. Cleveland, flowered I con- 
sidered it a capital prize. It was propagated and sold the 
following spring, and when it flowered the second year, in- 
stead of proving itself a gem of the first water, it fell as low as 
the third class. Seedlings should always be tested more than 
one season, and no prize should be awarded to any until its 
superiority in character and habit is fully established. It is 
unwise for a grower to offer to the public any new plant or 
flower until its merits are shown to be greater than those of 
existing kinds, especially when varieties are so numerous, and 
in many cases so excellent. 

‘“‘Is there any remedy for the little insect-hopper that so in- 
jures the plants out-of-doors during summer ?” 

Professor E. V. Riley, of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, has taken a great deal of interest in the inves- 
tigation of this enemy, which attacks not only Chrysanthe- 
mums, but Asters, Golden-Rods and other composites. The 
female stings the stems of the plants to deposit her eggs, causing 
a disorganization- which is shown by numerous excrescences. 

The best preventive I know isa solution of one ounce of’- 
bitter aloes in four gallons of water, and with which the plants 
should be syringed twice a week from July Ist to the middle 
of August. 

‘‘Can the Chinese incurved varieties shown here take rank 
with those grown in England ?” 

There are many of the finest old-style, incurved flowers, 
such as Queen of England, Mrs. Shipman and Princess of 
Wales, that do not do at all well here, whereas in England 
they are most popular and give great satisfaction. I have yet 
to see a really first-class dozen of these kinds in America. 
Climate must account for this, as we have as much skill and 
as good appliances as any country has. I have never seen 
two dozen of these shown on one stand in America that would 
rank as second, or hardly as third-class in England. The 
specimen-plants of the old incurved kinds are not equal 
in quality to the cut flowers. That fatrnous variety, Mrs. 
Rundle, and thetwosportsfrom it, always appear incompetitive 
groups. Two out of the three Rundles will be found in any 
competition of six varieties, and in nine or more varieties it is 
almost a certainty that all three will be shown. 

“Where did the best twelve Japanese varieties originate— 
in Japan, America, France, or England ?” 

Probably the best twelve now are direct importations from 
Japan, but by next year, or the year after at the farthest, 
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twenty-four American-raised seedlings will be in cultivation, 
that will beat twenty-four from any other country. This is 
because so many are engaged in raising. seedlings and also 
because the standard of requirements has been raised. There 
are now a great many seedlings on probation, and if they 
prove as good as when seen last season, they will give us 
these additional good varieties. 

“What are the very best late kinds to have in flower at 
Christmas ?” 

Mrs. Humphreys, Ethel, Mrs. H. J. Jones, and Governor of 
Guernsey are late-flowering kinds. But it depends largely 
upon the manipulation of the plants. For example, if the 
plants are allowed to become very dry in August, and the 
wood ripens, they will flower by the middle of November; 
but if they are kept growing, and the wood remains soft sev- 
eral weeks later, they will then flower in December. It is not 
a question so much as to when the cuttings are taken as it is 
how continuously they are kept growing after they are rooted, 
up to, say, eight weeks before they are required to be in 
flower. Perhaps it would be better to take cuttings later 
rather than very early of late-flowering kinds. 

“What are the best six varieties for market cut flowers ?” 

I should rather name a hundred, since the grower would 
doubtless want them coming into the market from September 
ist to January Ist, in all the popular colors, such as yellow, 
white, pink, bronze and red, with a few fancy or parti-colored 
varieties. Then, as Chrysanthemum flowers last about fifteen 
days, for the 120 days between September Ist and January Ist 
it would take eight varieties at least for one color alone; 
therefore it will be seen that at least thirty or forty sorts are 
required to fill the bill. 


Mr. Thorpe gave the following list of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums as being of great merit: Twelve from Japan direct— 
W.H. Lincoln, Volunteer, Lilian B. Bird, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, 
Louis Boehmer, Kioto, Mr. H. Cannell, Christmas Eve, E. G. 
Hill, Comte de Germiny, G. F. Moseman, Robert Bottomley. 

Twelve American seedling varieties—Violet Rose, Mrs. M. J. 
Thomas, Minnie Wanamaker, Harry E. Widener, Ada Spauld- 
ing, Carrie Denny, G. P. Rawson, Excellent, Maunda, Miss M. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Bowen, and Cyclone. 

Twelve varieties raised in France—Belle Paule, Ceres, Etoile 
de Lyon, Margot, L’Incomparable, M. Bernard, Roi des Japonais, 
Madame C. Audiguier, Val d’Andorre, Boule d’Or, Alcyon, 
Jeanne Delaux. 

Twelve varieties raised in England—Elaine, Eynsford White, 
Sunflower, Martha Harding, Joseph Mahood, Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, Carew Underwood, James Salter, Mrs. Falconer 
Jameson, W. Mathews, Stanstead Surprise, William Robinson. 


Hardy Plants from Seed. 


N EARLY all hardy plants may be raised from seed in the 

open air, with greater or less satisfaction. For the mere 
purpose of keeping up stock of easily managed, vigorous 
kinds, it is in no way necessary to incur the additional labor 
of raising them under glass ; generally ones: they require 
as much labor and attention, when so treated, as more ex- 
pensive plants. With a numerous group, such as Delphini- 
ums, which rarely bloom the first year from seed, and some, 
such as the herbaceous Pzonies, that are slow to germinate, 
even when raised under glass, there is really nothing to gain, 
in point of time, by raising them in a more troublesome way ; 
and unless we have reason to suspect that, on account of long 
keeping, the vitality of the seeds is low, and that they would 
therefore have a better chance under glass, all of them may 
be sown out-of-doors. New and rare subjects, however, and 
choice species and varieties, that it is desirable to make the 
most of, had better be sown under glass ; and some Pentste- 
mons, late-blooming Phloxes, Ginotheras, Verbascums and 
Gaillardias, which, if sown early, bloom the first year. For 
sowing out-of-doors a sheltered border should be chosen, and 
one that is easily accessible from all sides. The seeds should 
be sown thinly and watered carefully. Seedlings may be trans- 
ferred to nursery beds as soon as they are large enough to 
handle. 

The luxury of a hot-bed, or even a cold frame, for raising 
plants from seeds, has many advantages, and will well repay 
any who can afford it. If a hot-bed is used, a cold frame 
should be handy to place the pots or pans of seedlings in as 
fast as they germinate, because the close conditions essential 
to germination are detrimental to the healthy condition of the 
seedlings after that stage. Sand or coal-ashes are equally 
good as a plunging medium in hot-beds. Good light loam is 
the best soil to use, from which the rough portion has been 
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separated by a coarse sieve; and this refuse is very useful to 
place over the drainage. The soil should be pressed firmly, 
and the seeds, except the largest, covered thinly. The frame 
had better be kept rather close, and some kind of shadin 

used, instead of much airing, which only dries up the soil. 
When the weather becomes settled in May, seedlings, as fast 
as they can be handled, may be planted in nursery beds*; ex- 
pe ars, § only such as grow slowly, or Alpine garden subjects, 
which had better be put in shallow boxes, and kept where they 
can be cared for. These nursery beds should be covered with 
light litter or Pine-leaves the first winter. T. D. Hatfield. 


ellesley, Mass. 


Tree Ferns. 


“TRE Ferns of arborescent growth include many of the most 
noble and graceful species in this vast order, and wherever 
sufficient space is at command some Tree Ferns should find 
a place. Many of these plants may be grown in a moderate 
temperature ; in fact, some few of them willstand a slight frost 
without injury if they have been grown in a low temperature 
generally, so that the fronds are of stout texture. Their chief 
requirement as to soil is a good open mixture, and this may 
be composed of about equal portions of peat and loam, or a 
little excess of peat may be used if the loam is heavy, and suf- 
ficient coarse sand may be added to make it quite gritty. The 
material should be quite coarse and fibrous, for, although Tree 
Ferns require firm potting, the soil should always retain its 
open character, and sufficient drainage material of either pot- 
sherds or charcoal, or both, should be used. If the specimens 
have attained considerable size the growth will be strengthened 
by tying sphagnum moss around the trunk from the surface of 
the soil upward, and the moss being kept damp will soon in- 
duce a growth of fresh roots all around the trunk, and ina 
short time these will form a perfect mat in the moss, and then 
find their way down into the soil. 

During the summer syringing overhead is practiced by some 
growers, but if the atmosphere of the house is kept moist by 
frequently dampening the floor end underneath the benches 
the syringing will not be essential; and, indeed, unless done 
by an experienced man, it had better be neglected altogether. 
Among the species to which the name of Tree Ferns may 
properly be applied the following are a few of the notably 
handsome plants which are easy to manage: 

DICKSONIA ANTARCTICA.—This is one of the most widely 
known of its class, and deservedly so, for, though specially 
interesting when it has attained large size, it is also remark- 
ably handsome while small. It has tripinnate leaves of dark 
green color, the upper side being quite glossy while the lower 
is much lighter in color. In Australia it sometimes attains a 
height of thirty to thirty-five feet, and is crowned with a ma- 
jestic head of fronds that are ten to twelve feet in length. 
Many stems, some of them of quite large size, have been im- 
ported from time to time, and among these may be mentioned 
some nice plants about ten feet in height, which can now be 
seen in Horticultural Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
These have been established there for several years, and are 
now a marked feature of the Fern-house. 


D. SQUARROSA.—This is much smaller than the precedin 
and forms a more slender stem, which has the peculiarity o 
sometimes branching when old by means of young plants 
formed on the stem. It produces fronds from three to six 
feet long and somewhat rigid in habit, so that they stand out 
at right angles to the stem. The fronds are tripinnate and 
dark green. 


D. SCHIEDEI.—This most graceful Fern may be more easily 
recognized by many under its old name of Cibotium Schiedei, 
and it is one of the most attractive and elegant Tree Ferns in 
cultivation. It makes a stem but slowly, and consequently is 
not wg 4 to outgrow its quarters in that respect very soon, 
but the fronds are very large, often reaching a length of ten 
feet or more. Theyare bipinnate, the pinnules being long and 
pendulous, light green above and glaucous Denanih, and the 
crown of the plant as well as the stipes are thickly covered 
with long silky brown hairs. 


THE ALSOPHILAS comprise another fine group of arborescent 
Ferns, —_ of which are quite large growers, and several of 
them suitable for cool-house culture. The most widely known of 
this genus is A. australis, a fine greenhouse Fern, with bipin- 
nate fronds that sometimes attain a length of twenty-five to 
thirty feet. It is a rapid grower and requires an abundance of 
water, especially if placed out-doors in the summer, for which 


purpose it is well adapted if it is placed where it can be pro- 
tected from the sun. 
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A. ACULEATA.—This is a smaller Fern, with a stem some 
five or six feet in height, armed with long, sharp thorns, as are 
also the stipes. Its fronds are tripinnate, and of a size pro- 
portionate to thatofthestem. Itcomes from tropical America, 
and makes better growth when cultivated in a warm house. 

A. EXCELSA is another of the large species, and reaches a 
height of thirty feet. It bears some resemblance to A. aus- 
tralis in general outline, but is even more hardy than that fine 
species. Its fronds have much substance, and it may be used 
out-of-doors in summer, as well as for house-decoration. 

A. REBECCZ is of much more recent introduction than those 
named above. it is a cool-house species from Australia. Its 
fronds are bipinnate and dark green in color, and the plant 
attains a height of about eight feet. 

THE CYATHEAS include such good plants as C. dealbata, 
with large fronds that are quite nerd cut and almost white 
beneath ; C. medullaris, a very large Fern, with fronds ten to 
twelve feet long, stipes almost black, and the crown of the 
plant covered with black chaffy hairs ; a good plant for cool 
treatment; C. Dregei and C. princeps. 

As has been said, young plants of Dicksonia antarctica are 
suitable for even a Steere, Score of very modest dimensions, 
but there are small Tree-ferns besides well suited to small 
houses. Some of the best of these are Bleechinm Brasiliense, 


Lomaria gibba and L. cycadoides. ‘ 
Simao, Pa. 4 W. H. Taplin. 


Clianthus Dampieri. 
7, 3s plant, also known as the Australian Glory-pea, is a 


truly beautiful one when in flower, but, as is well-known * 


to all who have attempted its cultivation, there could scarcely 
be a more fickle subject. Much has been written on the 
treatment of this plant, and, curiously enough, those who 
have succeeded with it are all equally emphatic in com- 
mending their ‘several methods, which, it is hardly necessary 
to add, are widely different. It is not because I have discov- 
ered any new way of treating this plant, but from the fact that 
seeds were sown last September in a cool greenhouse, and a 
plant produced therefrom is now in flower, that I am tempted 
to record the fact that others may do likewise. The seeds 
were few in number, and were sown in a four-inch pot, and 
when the pot was full of roots the ball of soil, without any dis- 
turbance, was shifted into a six-inch pot, and as red spider 
does not seem to have attacked the plant, it is still in good 
health, afid other flowers are showing for future display. To 
those unacquainted with the plant, it may be well to explain 
that the prevailing color of the flower is bright red, the lower 
part or keel wage | a strong resemblance to a lobster’s claw, 
to which it has often been likened. The upper half of the 
flower is almost black, with a small blotch of white. This is 
the typical plant. There is also a variety known as C. margi- 
natus, in which the color of the claw is white, margined with 
red, giving the plant a most distinct appearance. An excellent 
colored figure of this variety appeared in the London Garden 
a year ago. It appears that Louis Viewig, of Quedlinburg, 
Prussia, has hit upon the plan of grafting C. Dampieri upon 
the much hardier and more easily grown C. fumicens, which 
gives ita much better constitution and longer life. Grafted 
plants are offered at very low prices, and should be worth the 
notice of some of our enterprising nurserymen and seedsmen. 
It may also be remarked that the white-margined variety 
has been named ‘“ Deutsche Flagge,” the colors being red, 
white and black. Those who attempt the cultivation of the 
Clianthus should use light soil composed of loam, leaf-mold, 
a little charcoal, and enough sand to make the soil porous, 
and when potting it on they should take care not to injure a 
single root-fibre. Careful attention also should be given to the 
watering. Clianthus punicens is itself a very beautiful plant. 
Years ago I remember to have seen a fine plant growing out- 
of-doors in a sheltered position on a south wall, which every 
summer flowered profusely, and was a beautiful object. C. 
punicens could not be grown herein New England in this way, 
but is well worth trying in a greenhouse, however limited the 
space, as it could be planted out and trained up the rafters, 
and if freely syringed red spider could be kept away much more 
easily than would be the case with C. Damfieri, the foliage of 
the latter being densely clothed with a woolly covering, and 
therefore an excellent refuge for this minute pest. 

South Lancaster, Mass. O. O. 


Chrysanthemums.—Mine are now well established in three- 


inch pots, and are breaking after the first stop. I shall repot 
about the 20th of March into six-inch pots, and about the first 
of April shall remove into a cold frame, which will be kept 
only warm enough to be frost-proof. My plants are thus kept 
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healthy and stocky, and are thoroughly hardened by the time 
I put them into ten-inch and twelve-inch pots, the final size, in 
May. For the last shift I use ‘good heavy loam, previously 
enriched, with asprinkling of oyster-shells, as our soil is almost 
devoid of lime; coal ashes answer just as well. I return the 
plants to the frames so as to be able to cover them with 
sashes in case of heavy rain, which soddens and sours the soil. 

Wellesley, Mass. T. D. H. 

Lilium Wallichianum superbum.—The introduction of this 
superb Lily will again call attention to that group of Indian 
Lilies of which ZL. Nepalense, L. Neilgherrense and L. Philippin- 
ense are representatives. It is well known to cultivators of Lilies 
that the members of this group have always been difficult to 
manage, the trouble being that they are very excitable, deli- 
cate in growth, and make but few roots. From information I 
have just received it is evident that this new variety of Z. Wa/- 
lichianum does not manifest the weakness of its relatives. A 
plant which grows six feet high and carries eleven flowers and 
requires scarcely any support, is certainly a vigorous one and 
different from the ordinary run of Indian Lilies. It must be 
borne in mind that this group will not endure rough treat- 
ment, and demands the protection of a greenhouse from Sép- 
tember to May. If ZL. Wallichianum superbum ever gets cheap 
enough for florists to grow in quantity, what a magnificent 
Easter Lily it will be! The coloring of its immense trumpet- 
shaped flowers is most beautiful—a rich golden yellow and 
white inside, bronzy brown and white on the outside, 

The type, ZL. Wallichianum, was introduced into England 


forty years ago. 
Peart River, NY. Fohn Thorpe. 


Euphorbia jacquiniefolia.—This useful old plant, with its long 
slender sprays of rich crimson flowers, is very ornamental in 
the greenhouse now, and for cut flowers it is unsurpassed. It 
does well with the same treatment as that given to the Poin- 
settia; in fact, | grow the two on the same bench and treat 
them exactly alike, except that the Euphorbia is not cut back 
quite so severely as the Poinsettia, although, while growing, I 
pinch it back quite freely to make it more bushy. 


Chorizema cordatum.—This is a showy greenhouse plant 
with Pea-shaped flowers, colored orange and red, and pro- 
duced freely in long terminal racemes. It flowers in early 
spring, and delights in a light rich soil, with plenty of water 
while growing. When it has made its growth it should be 
kept a little drier until fall, with abundant sunshine to ripen 
the wood. When repotted in autumn it should be cut back 
quite severely and set in a warm, sunny position. As soonas 
the new growth begins a good supply of water will again be 


required. ~° 
Maywood, N. J. ye be 58 


Correspondence. 
The Wissahickon Woods. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The articles that have appeared in GARDEN AND For- 
EST from time to time, on communal forests, and the care and 
management of municipal forests, have been instructive and 
interesting to American readers. The land tenure here is so 
different from that prevailing in Europe that it might be very 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Government to own and cul- 
tivate land in the older states. If the Government undertook 
to buy the holdings of the people a great expenditure of money 
must be made. 

All municipalities require open-air spaces, Philadelphia en- 
joys excellent facilities in this respect. Fairmount Park was 
created (1) for the protection of the water-supply of the city, (2) 
for the maintenance and preservation of pastoral scenery, and 
(3) as a pleasure resort. Philadelphia’s only available water- 
supply is derived from the Schuylkill River. Pumpingstations 
and subsidence reservoirs have been constructed from time to 
time to utilize this supply. The growth of the city along the 
river front, and the erection of large woolen and cotton works, 
have seriously impaired the supply. The present Fairmount 
Park was secured as a preventive measure against the pollu- 
tion of the streams within the county limits. Two thousand 
seven hundred acres of land were thus set aside; still the 
purity of the water was found to be below the standard. The 
cause was sought for. The Wissahickon, the main affluent of 
the Schuylkill within the county limits, was found at fault. A 
belt of land five miles long on either side of the stream was 
secured. All the mills, nearly twenty in number, were pur- 
chased and removed. 
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The Wissahickon is one of the most romantic of American 
streams. Theslopes on each side are high and abrupt. “Self- 
guarded by these rock battlements, it retains that primeval 
character, in which, let us hope, it will always be preserved. 
Along its banks trees and vines hang down to the water's edge, 
and numerous springs drip from the rocks. Its unbroken 
quiet, its dense woodland, its Pine-crowned hills, its sunless 
recesses and sense of separation from the outer world, contrast 
strongly with the broad meadows, the open-flowing river, and 
the bright sunshine, which characterizes the adjacent region. 
It is a chosen spot.” 

If left open to the public as it now is, without adequate police 
supervision, its natural beauty must soon fade. The younger 
growth will be tramped down, and in a few years its charm 
will be gone. A systematic care of these densely wooded 
hills, and a wise financial management, will preserve this most 
natural of all spots-to the country forever. A large amount of 
the present growth has reached maturity. A careful and 
scientific thinning might be of the greatest advantage. Some 
system might be carried on ; regeneration under shelter wood, 
either in compartments or single trees, or a combination of 
seedling and coppice forest. At the present time, when a tree 
falls, that is the end; no other tree takes its place. This should 
not be so, for in a very few years there will be no woodland 
left. 

If we can profit by European experience, this forest might be 
so managed as to pay the expenses of its maintenance. Mr. 
Pinchot, in his excellent article in GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. 
iii., p. 398), says: ‘“ But the interest of the citizens of Zurich in 
the Sihlwald is far from being centred in the substantial return 
which it makes to the city treasury. Its second interest lies in 
the qualities of a great city park, which it unquestionably pre- 
sents. It has been the wise policy of Herr Meister to main- 
tain throughout the forest a network of well-kept roads and 
paths, to = occasional benches along them, to keep the 
beauty of the landscape unharmed, and in general to make 
the Sihlwald thoroughly and pleasantly accessible. In so doing 
he has secured its future by demonstrating to the people the 
utility and value of their ownership. The question naturally 
arises whether the multiform advantages to be derived from 
such a city forest in Switzerland might not be enjoyed in 
America?” 

Why not make the Wissahickon woods the municipal forest 
of the city of Philadelphia? Let it become the first American 
Sihlwald. It will be of inestimable advantage to the city. The 
water-supply will remain pure, and it will yield a revenue large 
enough to meet the expenditures for maintenance and salaries 
of expert foresters. A great advantage would be gained even 
if no surplus is derived. By united action on the part of the 
people the city fathers might no doubt be convinced of the 
benefit to be derived from such a forest. A great expenditure 
need not be made at first, and in a few years the forest might 
become self-supporting. A demonstration here of the advan- 
tages derived from a scientific supervision of a municipal for- 
est would not only prove a blessing to Philadelphia, but might 
serve as a stimulus to similar movements throughout the 


country. 
Philadelphia, Pa. FJ. W. Harshberger. 


Winter Flowers in California. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The few words from Mr. Purdy in your last issue 
prompt me to send some notes of the plants that are blooming 
in my yard this last day of winter. There are-eighty-eight in 
all, and since New Year's on almost any day fifty plants might 
have been counted in flower, though only in a few cases freely 
blooming. The finest single plant at present is Doronicum 
Caucasicum, with the ciear yellow of its ray and disk, and the 
fresh pale green of its leaves. After this comes Axdrietia 
purpurea, then Triteleia unifiora with its variety Alba, and 
a white-flowering Allium, which I suppose to be A. Neapoli- 
Zanum. Another mass of white is made by a wide-spreading 
Lberis sempervirens and a group of Empress Candytuft, while 
Phlox subulata, with its white variety thrown into contact, 
spreads over the ground like heavy splashes of color from a 
brush, and makesa ge edging to several beds. Phlox amena, 
slightly taller than P. sudulata, would doubtless make quite as 
attractive a plantas the latter, but the specimen I have has 
not had time to grow so as to exhibit its full value. Lodelia 
Erinus and the Heliotropes are flowering with nothing 
but the eaves of a gable to protect them. There is always 
sufficient frost here to kill these plants when exposed. This 
winter, however, has been a mild one, no snow appearing 
on either of the ridge-walls that enclose our valley until this 
month, and then only upon the highest elevation of the one to 
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the eastward, Mount Hamilton, the site of the Lick Observatory. 
This forbearance on the part of the weather has perhaps saved 
a rectangular mass of thirty by thirty-six inches of Mahernia 
odorata, just now completely covered with buds. This plant is 
really a trailer, and, it seems fo me, would appear well fallin 
over a wall, ordown a stony incline. The Hellebore does well 
here without protection, and many kinds of Oxalis would cer- 
tainly pass the winter unharmed. One plant of O. cernua was 
somewhat affected by frost last month, but has now nearly re- 
covered, while other plants of the same species seem not to 
have been touched. TZeucrium frutescens is a beautiful plant 
of a gray-green aspect, the upper part of its leaves very dark 
green, the lower part, with the stems, silvery, and the flowers 
pale blue. Over the plant I have is cast the spray and golden 
balls of a variegated Coronilla glauca, and the combination 
is not inharmonious. 

Six of the plants in flower, the Ox-eye Daisy being one of 
them, merely show a few flowers, probably left over from the 
previous season, but all the rest are making their regular 
spring display. Several plants are already out of flower—the 
white and yéllow Crocus, the Snowdrop, Winter Aconite and 
Phlox procumbens, while the Narcissi are rushing rapidly 
through their too short season. ; 

With favorable weather Alyssum Wiersbeckii will, within a 
week, eclipse all other yellows with its abundant bloom, and 
the Peach, whose branches touch the house-wall, will have 
every twig decorated with rosy blossoms. This Peach-tree 
loses all of its leaves by a fungal, or insect attack, early in the 
spring, and is afterward reclothed, the second dress being re- 
tained well into winter, and the last leaves falling unfaded 
about the first of January. 

One word is needed for the Correa, which is now seen at its 
best. A lady, who yesterday saw it for the first time, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, itis really finer than the Fuchsia,” andshe came, 
too, from Santa Cruz, where the Fuchsia ranks with the showiest 
of the garden shrubs, and is a year-long bloomer. Though 
my specimen was bought for C. a/da, it is clearly not that 
species, as its flowers are pendent, rose-colored without, 
paler within, and its truncate calyx, though with a some- 
what irregular border, has no distinct teeth. The flowers of C. 
Speciosa are erect, and the pendent ones of C. virens are 
aarp while C. fulchella has scarlet flowers, so that it is 
1ard to identify my plant. But, whatever its name, its beauty is 
something to be thankful for during these last winter days 


even in California. 
Santa Clara, Cal. B. P. Leeds. 





An Ancient Sunflower. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—My horticultural dictionary tells me that the Sunflow- 
ers are ‘‘ natives for the most part of North America, although 
a few are foundin PeruandChili.” Yet inan article bya learned 
German author, recently published in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
I read that there is a window in the apse of the Church of St. 
Remy, at Rheims, which dates from the twelfth century, and 
on which the Virgin Mary and St. John are represented stand- 
ing beside the cross and wearing halos, around whose outer 
edges are pictured flowers of the Helianthus, ‘all turning 
toward the Saviour, their true sun.” Can you tell me what 
flower it may be which thus resembles the Helianthus closely 
enough to be mistaken for it and could have been familiar to 
Frenchmen of the twelfth century? I cannot believe that the 
writer can have mistaken for a glass-painting of so archaic a 
period as the twelfth century one produced at the much later 
time when, it seems, the true Sunflowers were introduced into 


Europe. 
Philadelphia. L. H. G. 


Periodical Literature. 


An article on ‘‘ The Flora of the Desert of Atacama,” written 
by Mr. Thomas Morong and published in the February Bu//e- 
tin of the Torrey Botanical Club, is especially interesting to the 
general reader from the facts it gives with regard to the way 
in which Nature adapts her products for life under the most 
unfavorable conditions, ‘It seems,” says the author, “like a 
contradiction in terms to speak of a desert vegetation, and 
especially one upon a territory so bleak and desolate as the 
Atacama, which is distinguished by the number of its hide- 
ously barren hills of rock and its sandy wastes. And yet this 
desert bears a flora quite extensive and very interesting in its 
character. Over 500 species of plants have been gathered 
within its borders, and probably as many more might be de- 
tected upon a close research. One naturally wonders by what 


chance such a flora can be brought into existence and how it 
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can live after being once started. In explanation, it must be 
said that this region is not absolutely rainless, although it is 
nearly so. There is an occasional winter rain, or rarely two or 
three showers in the course of a winter, occurring at long 
intervals. Generally such rains are barely enough to moisten 
the ground, but that little is sufficient to cause the seeds, which 
are lying dormant in the sand, or the bulbs beneath the ground, 
to germinate. Once up, the seedling is kept alive by the dews 
which fall nightly upon the earth, and by the mists that hang 
around the hills every morning in the winter and spring-time. 
In this way these growths obtain moisture enough to enable 
them to reach maturity. Besides this the Atacaman plants 
have acquired several peculiarities which admirably adapt 
them to their conditions of life. One ofthese lies in the power 
of the seeds to live for many years in the dry sand without 
germinating. They have been known to retain their vitality 
for ten years and then to sprout at the touch of rain.” Micro- 
scopic investigations show that such seeds have a ‘special 
weather-protection.” They prove in every case to have “ un- 
usually thick walls and a copious supply of albumen around 
the embryo. While seeds are thus fortified against 
protracted drought, tubers and bulbs are equally well equipped 
by the large amount of water or milk which they store up. I 
found many of the bulbs that I collected so full of juice that I 
could squeeze it out in astream by hand. Another peculiarity 
of the herbaceous flora evidently acquired is the early age at 
which the plants begin to flower and fructify. As if aware 
that they have only an ephemeral life, and that what they have 
to do must be done quickly, they are scarcely above ground 
before they put forth blossoms. Many species may be seen in 
flower when hardly an inch in height, and go on flowering un- 
til they reach the stature of two or three feet—if they can sur- 
vive so long, I was continually deceived by this habit, natu- 
rally supposing that the wee things must be different in species 
from the plants that I had seen elsewhere only as tall and 
. robust when in flower. A litthe more experience, however, 
convinced me that these Liliputians were merely taking time 
by the forelock. 

‘Still another adaptation is the extraordinary number of seeds 
formed by many plants and scattered over the soil in which 
they grow. This habit is not confined to species which usu- 
ally yield great numbers of seeds, but seems common to all 
the desert flora. Thus a little Violet which seldom attains a 
height of three inches, common about Caldera, often exhibits 
from thirty to forty pods-full of seeds upon a single plant. 

‘One other apparent adaptation deserves mention. Itis said 
that a majority of the desert plants are shrubs, or, at least, are 
suffruticose; and this accords with my own observation. I 
found that such growths are in the habit of shedding their 
leaves in the summer instead of winter, thus reversing the 
ordinary process of nature. By this means they reduce their 
vital expenditure to a minimum at a season when they need 
to husband their utmost strength in order to resist continued 
dryness. This leaves them free to exert their full powers at a 
period when they are most likely to imbibe the revivifying 
moisture. Aided in this by their thick, long and knotty roots, 
and close, non-evaporating bark, these shrubs, which seem to 
be nothing but dead stocks in the summer, can withstand even 
several years of drought.” 

Many of the desert plants which Mr. Morong describes are 
curiously grotesque in habit, but bear very beautiful flowers. 
Such is Cynanctum viride, an Asclepiadaceous shrub which 
lies close against the sides of rocks; ‘‘ the stock, which man- 
ages to survive the summer, is short and stumpy, with a thick 
head like an old Pollard Willow, from which it sends out new 
green shoots whenever the winter rain falls.” An Evening 
Primrose (Gnothera Coguimbensis) commences to flower 
‘when not much larger than a needle, continuing the cargoes 
till it is two feet high.” A Calendrinia is commonly called the 
‘‘Guanaco’s foot,” from the resemblance of its leaves in shape 
to the hoof of the animal; “this elegant flower throws up a 
tall branching stem, each branch bearing on long naked pe- 
duncles several large and brilliant purple blossoms, a con- 
spicuous object upon the desert. . . . Inclumps around which 
the sand is often heaped in ridges as if against a wall occurred 
an odd-looking, yellow-flowered shrub of the Afocynee 
(Skytanthus acutus), popularly named Cuerno de cabra, or 
Goat’s horn, from the way oc habit which its long, pointed 
follicles have of twisting themselves into the shape of a pair 
of goat’s horns. The resemblance is so exact that every one 
calls them by that name at first sight. In similar situations is 
found an Ephedra, vulgarly ‘ Pingo-pingo,’ the naked sharp- 
pronged stems of which seem just in place in such a region. 
We frequently rode through mounds of sand in which clumps 
of these two shrubs were completely buried.” 
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The Cacti of this region, says Mr. Morong, are among the 
most curious he had ever seen. ‘The most noticeable of. all 
belongs to a genus created by Philippi, and is, I believe, con- 
fined to this desert, named Eulychnia brevifiora. It throws up 
from a cluster of roots numerous columnar stalks about as 
large in diameter as a man’s arm, and armed with innumera- 
ble long, unequal, needle-like spines. The flower is on the 
summit of the stalk, not unlike a large cup in aspect, the lower 
= of which is covered with crinkly velvet hairs of a lavender 

ue, above which rises a single row of stiff white petals, in- 
cluding a host of delicate stamens. Another Cactus of the 
Melon variety, not over eight inches high, and not unlike a 
pineapple in shape, has its spines twisted about the stem, so 
that they resemble a bird's nest, inside of which the small red 
flowers hide like eggs.” An Alstroemeria, “‘ which exhibited 
great lilac flowers, the petals streaked with blue veins and yel- 
low blotches” ; a shrubby Euphorbia, five or six feet in height, 
with large white flowers and an excessive afhount of milky 
juice; a delicate vine, 7rop@olum tricolor, “which climbs 
upon shrubs in thick masses, profusely decorated with spurred 
corollas, whose bright tints of orange, red and blue offera 
standing invitation to all the humming-birds that live in its 
vicinity,” and Euphorbia Copiapina are among the other in- 
teresting plants described as inhabiting different parts of the 
Peruvian desert. The last-named ‘has a multitude of short 
stems which rise directly from a huge underground tuber, and 
lie in a circle upon the ground. The stems, leaves and flowers 
are lurid in hue, as if burnt by a tropical sun, and the tuber, in 
aspect much like a big turnip, is full of milk. Other things 
might perish in that rainless climate, but such a tuber would 
be preserved for many years in the dry sand.” 


Notes. 


Stachys tuberifera, the Chinese vegetable introduced a few 
years ago, is said to be growing in favor where it has been 
tried in England. 


We have received an excellent photograph of a striking 
variety of Dendrobium nobile which is now in bloom in the 
houses of Mr. Charles J. Carpinder, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Its flowers are said to be much larger than those of 
the type, and the coloring is remarkably distinct and beautiful. 


The cultivation of the Pecan is said to be increasing in 
Texas every year. A farmer near Fort Worth has just planted 
a grove of forty acres. The demand for the best variety of 
Texan nuts seems to be unlimited, and the trees will probably 
grow much more rapidly under cultivation than they do when 
left wild. Single trees have been known to earn for their 
owners from $40 to $80 a year. 


In his famous “ Natural History of Selborne,” first published 
in 1789, Gilbert White speaks of a vast increase in the produc- 
tion and consumption of vegetables as having occurred within 
the memory of people then but middle-aged, and he adds: 
‘* Potatoes have prevailed in this little district by means of pre- 
miums within these twenty years only, and are much esteemed 
here uow by the poor, who would scarcely have ventured to 
taste them in the last reign.” 


According to Mr. S. D. Willard, the best-paying Pears during 
two years past have been the Bartlett, Duchess and Kieffer, the 
latter excelling allasa profitable orchard sort. One grower with 
214 trees on little more than an acre received a total of more 
than $3,000 for three successful crops, and this last season's 
yield brought $1,313.50. No pear is more rapidly gaining 
favor as a canning fruit, its elegant appearance always giving 
ita good sale. So far the tree has been free from blight. 


The memorial stones in Japanese grave-yards, says Sir 
Edwin Arnold, stand very close together, for, as a rule, only 
the ashes of the dead are interred. On the stone are inscribed 
not the names that had been borne in life, but some appella- 
tion, most often fancifully poetic, conferred by the priests after 
death. At the foot of the stone a little cup is hollowed out to 
contain water in case the spirit should return and wish to 
drink ; and on either side stands a Bamboo joint containing 
sprigs of the Shikimi or Evergreen Anise (///ictum religiosum). 


At a small party given recently in Indianapolis, the /ndian- 
apolis Tribune says that the hostess departed from the cus- 
tomary serving of ices in glasses, and had them in real calla 
lilies. The large spadix was removed and the flower con- 
tained quite as much ice as the ordinary receptacle. When 
the cup so filled was laid on an exquisite plate the effect was 
very attractive. Callas filled with bunches of sweet English 
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* violets make a beautiful decoration, when piled in pyramid 


form on the centre of a dinner-table. They are also equally 
pretty placed at each plate. 


The so-called “ military zone” which encircles Paris isa strip 
of ground about 2,500 feet in width lying between the outer 


_ base of the old fortifications and the populous suburbs which 


have grown up during recent years. No one is allowed to 
build upon this strip, and for the most part it is occupied by 
market-gardens, which play a ny part in supplying food to 
the great city. As its value for building purposes has, how- 
ever, become very great, and as the present military governor 
of Paris favors the erection of a new chain of forts beyond the 
suburbs, it is possible that these fertile gardens may soon give 
place to solid blocks of houses. 


The Fournal of Horticulture speaks a good word for Gyfso- 
phila paniculata, not because it is a showy plant, but because 
of the value of its spray of minute flowers in giving lightness 
and elegance to bouquets. It is perfectly hardy here, making 
a long fleshy root, and when once established it will take care 
of itself for years. There are other kinds of perennial Gypso- 
philas which are valuable for this same purpose, and the little 
annual G. muralis is also most useful. This last plant is par- 
ticularly suitable to use in small vases of Sweet Peas, as it 
seems to float about the flowers like a mist, and adds to their 
color an airy grace which can be secured in no other way. 


‘If the art of gardening,” once wrote the poet Schiller, “is 
at last to turn back from her extravagances and rest with her 
other sisters, it is, above everything, necessary to have clearly 
before you what you require. . . . If this is done, there will be 
found, in all probability, a very good middle course between 
the formality of French gardening taste and the lawless free- 
dom of the so-called English style. . . . It is certainly tasteless 
and inconsistent to desire to encompass the world with a gar- 
den-wall, but very practicable and reasonable to makeagarden, 
satisfying all the demands of a good husbandman into a whole 
which shall seem characteristic alike to the eye, the heart and 
the understanding.” 


In the “Thoughts” of the French writer Joubert, published 
near the beginning of this century, we read the following intel- 
ligent comment upon the desirability of introducing at times a 
formal element into gardening art: ‘‘ When a regular building 
commands the garden which surrounds it, it ought, so to say, 
to radiate regularity by throwing itself round itself to all dis- 
tances whence it can be easily seen. It is a centre, and the 
centre ought to be in harmony with all points of the circum- 
ference, which is itself nothing but the development of a cen- 
tral point.” There is a little exaggeration in the phrase which 
follows, yet we have seen instances where it would not be too 
severe: ‘‘ Those irregular gardens,” says Joubert, ‘‘ which we 
call English gardens, require a labyrinth for the dwelling.” 


Last week the Judiciary Committee of the Senate of the state 
of Massachusetts gave a hearing to the advocates of the bill for 
the Preservation of Beautiful and Historic Places upon which 
we have before commented. Strong addresses were made in 
favor of the bill, and it received a hearty endorsement from 
the ‘Appalachian Club, the State Horticultural Society and 
many eminent men and women. A letter was read from the 
poet Whittier, who said: ‘‘The movement is made none too 
soon. Barbarism, vandalism and greed have had their own 
bad way too long, and have done, and are still doing, irrepara- 
ble mischief. Access to our seaboard is becoming difficult. 
Some of our best beaches are desecrated. Poison water gas 
is eg fine old shade-trees in our villages. It is time to call 
a halt.” 


Special Agent Andrew Cauldwell writes to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office that the Trustees of the 
“Kaweah Colony” have been arrested for cutting timber. in 
the Sequoia National Park created under Acts of Congress last 
year. Owing to the heavy snow-storms no trees have been 
cut since the first of December, but there is a possibility that 
operations will be renewed when the snow melts. The Agent 
has had copies of the rules for the government of these reser- 
vations posted in conspicuous places on all the roads leading 
to them, and he promises to use every means in his power to 
protect them from trespass until a guard from the army can be 
stationed there. The trial of the arrested trespassers takes 
place next month, and if they are proved guilty their prompt 
conviction would probably prevent any further depredation 
upon the timber of these reservations. 


An English correspondent writes that Rhododendron arbo- 
reum, R. grande (argenteum) and KR, Nilagericum are now mag- 
nificently in flower at Kew. The first-named is represented by 
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a gms of foliage twelve feet high, studded with hundreds 
of bunches of brilliant crimson flowers; 2. grande forms a 
tall flat-topped shrub or small tree, with large leaves, silvery on 
the under side, and huge trusses of large bell-flowers, which 
are rose-red in bud, ivory white when open, with a blotch of 
dull crimson at the bottoin of the bell. 2. Nilagiricum is like 
R. arboreum, but the flowers are rose-colored. Camellia re- 
ticulata is again a gorgeous picture of flowers, the fog having 
made no > * ge difference to this species, although the gar- 
den Camellias have suffered more or less severely from its 
effects. There is no Camellia equal to this for ornament, all 
the others looking stiff and artificial in comparison. 


The expression of a desire to own ‘‘a small house anda 
large garden” has been attributed to many writers, but the 
credit really belongs to Abraham Cowley, who lived from 1618 
to 1667. In a letter to John Evelyn he wrote: “I never had 
any other desire so strong, and so like to covetousness, as that 
one which I have had always, that I might be master at last of 
a small house and a large garden, with very moderate conve- 
niences joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder of 
my life only to the culture of thern and the study of nature. 
But several accidents of my ill fortune have disappointed me 
hitherto, and do still, of that felicity; for though I have made 
the first and hardest step to it, by abandoning all ambitions and 
hopes in this world, and by retiring from the noise of all busi- 
ness and almost all company, yet I stick still in the inn of a 
hired house and garden among weeds and rubbish; and with- 
out that pleasantest work of human industry, the improve- 
ment of something which we call (not very properly, but yet 
we call) our own. Iam gone out from Sodom, but I am not 
yet arrived at my little Zoar.” 


The news comes very unexpectedly that Maximowicz, one 
of the most judicious and accomplished systematic botanists 
of our time, and the great authority on the plants of eastern 
Asia, died in St. Petersburg, where he was the keeper of the 
Imperial Gardens, on the 16th of last month. His career began 
many years ago with a long journey in Manchooria, of which 
he made a careful botanical examination. He published the 
botanical results of this journey in St. Petersburg in 1859 in a 
stout quarto volume under the title of Primite Flore Amu- 
rensis, with illustrations made from drawings by his own hand. 
Later, Maximowicz traveled in Japan, where he made large 
botanical collections which have been distributed among the 
principal herbaria of the world and have thrown the best light 
on the flora of that empire, which Maximowicz has studied 
assiduously for years with the intention of writing a compre- 
hensive Japanese Flora. A vast amount of preliminary inves- 
tigation was done toward this work which, however, Maxi- 
mowicz, overwhelmed with the richness of the collections 
which for years have been poured in upon him by a multitude 
of Russian travelers in the little-known regions of central and 
western Asia and which no one else could work up so well, 
never saw his way to begin. His labors, however, in this field 
will lighten the burden of the botanist who undertakes to pre- 
pare a Flora of Japan and who will find the best sources of 
information in the critical notes which Maximowicz has pub- 
lished from time to time since 1866 under the title of Diag- 
noses Plantarum Novarum Faponiea et Manchuria, and in 
which he has described many new species of plants and elab- 
orated many large and difficult genera. Other important 
works from his pen are monographs of the Rhododendrons, 
the Hydrangeas and the Buckthorns of eastern Asia. Maxi- 
mowicz wrote in Latin or German, but he was master of 
English as well, which, strangely enough, he learned on the 
Amour River, and the letters with which he favored his Ameri- 
can correspondents were remarkable for their terseness and 
accuracy of expression. His death leaves a serious gap in the 
small group of systematic botanists of the first class. 


Catalogues Received. 


ALFRED E. COLE, Plainfield, N. J.; Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc.—W. H. Cornisu & Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; Plants, 
Garden and Flower Seeds.—JoHN GARDINER & Co., 21 N. 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Poultry.—G. W. 
PREssEY, Hammonton, N. J.; Hammonton Incubator.—W. C. JEen- 
NISON, Natick, Mass.; Flower Seeds, Hardy Plants, etc.—Frep W. 
KELSEY, 145 Broadway, New York; Hardy Trees, Shrubs, etc.— 
SAMUEL C. Moon, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa.; Ornamental Trees, 
Plants, Vines, Fruits, etc.—J. C. VauGHAN, Chicago, IIL; Flower 
Seeds, Spring Bulbs, Hardy Plants.—Tuos. S. WARE, Hale Farm Nur- 
series, Tottenham, London, Eng.; Hardy Perennialsand Alpine Plants, 
Hardy Climbing Plants, Hardy Florists’ Flowers, Pzonies, Hardy 
Ferns, etc. 
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**THERE IS NO APPEAL BEYOND CESAR” 


The Late World-Renowned Dermatologist, 


Si ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Presidentof the Royal Collegeof Surgeons 


Who ever gave a public testimonial, and the 
following is 


Tue Oncy Testimomiar He Ever Gave 





«If it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard 
ore osition questioned—it is well alsothat we should 
amiliar with the means by which that purpose may 

be most efficiently attained. 





“* We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice com- 
poten. who had never washed her face with soap all 
er life through ; her means of polishing were, a smear 
of grease or cold cream; then a wipe, and then a lick 
with rose water. Of course we did not care to look tou 
closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, fer 
soap is the food of the skin, 


Soap is to the Skin What Wine is to 
the Stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but 
the layer which carries the dirt; and it promotes the 
displacement of the old cuticle to make way for the 
new, to increase the activity of change in the skin. 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 







A Name Engraven on the Memory ofthe 
Oldest Inhabitant 


PEARS. 


PEARS’ SOAP! an article of the nicest and most 


careful manufacture, and the 
most refreshing and egreeable of balms 
to the skin.» 
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timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 


Joseen Burnett & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—\ have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 


MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont ‘Street. 












From Professor Blot. 
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in many foreign countries. 
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No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the tes- 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
F ches. impure and deleteri- 


In answer uiries from the ladies of my various 

rigbly reply that during the past two 
vears of my lectures on cookery, ‘I a refer 
those prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of ton, 


ant RNETT’S EXTRACTS are forsale by Grocers 
veebeanyp ny ~ generally throughout the United 
States 


D ot t the poor substitutes sometimes 
ced, but i Por taining BURNETT'S, as 
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BurP FEW EQUAL! NONE BETTER! 


"PHILADELPHIA. 
Elegant Illustrated Farm Annual for 1891, maiiea Free. 
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is our Success; our prosperity depends on buyers being satisfied; with the prices paid; with 

the condition of orders on arrival; with the results after planting. Our ROSE: ular 
Flowers, Bulbs and Seeds, are therefore the best that care and skill can produce, OUR : NEW 
GUIDE, 174 pages, describes upwards of 2,000 varieties—classification original; helps the mnie 
FREE. Fue ‘ou to send gece card for it to-day. Orders for a single packet of Seed or 
1,000 Roses equally welcnme, Everything by mail post paid, safe arrival guaranteed to all Post Offices. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers ana Seedsmen, WEST GROVE, PA. 
Mimic nnn ttn hn tt 


TREES (om ae 


HEDGING +f OMERING SuRVES SPAR 
GRAPES, ES, SMA RYITS in variety, AS us, etc. 


The WM. Hi. ba COMPANY, Morrisville, B 1 yh "Penna. 


CHEAP OFFERS|I ARGE TREES. :=:: 


OF STOVE PLANTS, erry 


size; Nursery Trees, recch, mime transplagted 


The best t varieties of Ma les, 

nolias, Re’ on eras, Piscean, Pines, aa. 

Also 100 Varieties of. Flowering Shee oe and Vines. 
5 Come and examine the stock, or correspond with me. 


S \NUEL C. MOON,Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


OnN. Y. Division of P. R.R., thirty miles from Phila. 


SUGAR MAPLE TREES. 


Large and smal). 100,000 Seedlings for ¢40. Large 
Street Trees very cheap. 100 varieties of Evergreens 
and Ornamental’ Trees of all sizes at low rates. Cata- 


DISAS, CAMELLIAS, | ni Ormmonai’sSeeaar sively at iow rates 


FERNS, Etc.|"" ERIE RAILWAY 
. 
. The Picturesque Route of America. Via Niagara 
® Falls or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 


rama of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 
CATALOGUE 


SOLID TRAINS between New York and Chicago. 
Sent on application FREE to any part of the World. 


No change of cars. VESTIBULED LIMITED 
(strictly first-class), without extra charge for fast 
sae When in Europe do not Fail to 
Visit 


The York Mursenies,| = 


W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 
(4 hours by rail only from London or Liverpool.) 


For Poultry and Stock Fanciers, 

Beeksepers, Nurserymen, } lorists, 

Dairymen, Fruit Growers, Farm- 
Correspondence invited. 


, ete., a specialty. We have a large line of rey we mf 
NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 


HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS 


Envelopes, letterheads, cards, and tags from 40cts. per 100 and up. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES, ETC., 


DePuy’s Electric Printing Works, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Now ready, and will be forwarded Free on application 
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Landscaping 
A Specialty. 








Greenhouse Plants. 


Also Choice Kinds in Great Variety 


PALMS, CATTLEYAS, 











Six days earlier than 
any variety te-ted atthe 
Agricuit’l a Grounds 
at Geneva, N.Y. Color 
greenish white pulp 
tender, sweet and de- 
Hcious. The onl grape 
that ranks first both in 
earliness and quality. 
Each vine sealed with 
our registered trade- 
mark label. Send for 





enact i." : 
FINEST AND RICHEST STOCKS IN EUROPE. circulars civ us turtu Information. Agents wanted 


Correspondents in all parts. 









YORK, ENCLAND. 


a@ ORDER EARLY. 


Accomac Nurseries. 


2,000,000 Strawberry Plants, over so varieties, low. | brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full 
Cloud, $1.25; Haverland, $2.00; and Michael’s Early, | ticulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 0. 
$3.00 (to the trade). Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vege- P. O. Box 289. 31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 


table Plants of all kinds in season. Surplus stock of 
Moor’s Early Grape. Catalogue free. 


McMATH BROS., Onley Va. 
BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


ANTED, copies of Nos. 71, 97 and 98 of GARDEN 


Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpo 
der, You a * 





PHOTO-PROCESSES. 


ia, AND FOREST, the issues of July 4, 188. Jan. s-| PuORAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 


of these numbers will confer a favor y a addressing 
GARDEN AND Forest 


~~ a 320-322 Pearl Street, 
Tribune Building, New York 


NEw ToRr=z 





ARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS & VINES 


An Immense Stock of the finest varieties. 


J BACKHOUSE & SON seam cnancs rons: 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
To Enjoy a Cu ot Forest 
Tea, A TRIAL ORDER 
of 3% pounds of Fine fea, either 


w- 
ung Hyson, Mixed, English 
Breakfast, or San Sun Chop, sent 
by mail on receipt of $2.00. Be 
particular and state what kind of Tea you want. Great- 
est inducement ever offered to get orders for our ae 


N.Y. Engraving # Printing C0. 













Garden and Forest. 


GARDEN AND FOREST FOR 1801. 


I HE fourth volume of Garpen anp Forest began with the issue for January 7th. During the year the same 
high standard and variety will be maintained which have given to Garpen and Forest an unrivaled 
position among horticultural journals. It is recognized, at home and abroad, as one of the foremost periodi- 

cals of the time. Its scope is comprehensive. It treats of the art and of the science of gardening. It 

considers all subjects interesting to horticulturists, landscape-gardeners, students of garden plants, lovers of nature, 
and owners of country homes in all parts of the American continent. It is the only journal published in the 

United States which discusses comprehensively questions relating to our forests as they affect the welfare of the 

individual and of the nation. It keeps its readers informed of all that is novel and significant in the forests and 

gardens of the world. It illustrates new and rare plants, and its pictures of garden and natural scenery are 
believed to be unequaled by those in any journal of its character. Among its regular contributors are the foremost 
botanists, horticulturists, landscape-gardeners, and the most successful and experienced practical gardeners in the 

United States. Many distinguished foreign experts contribute to its pages. 

GARDEN AND Forest is under the editorial direction of Professor C. S. Sarcent of Harvard College, assisted by 

Professor A. S. Pacxarp of Brown University and Professor Wm. G. Fartow of Harvard College. 


As indicative of the value and usefulness of GARDEN AND FOREST, attention is invited to the 


following extracts 


A delightful weekly companion.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Excellent above any publication of the kind in this country.—7he 
Nation, N. Y. 


We cannot recall a poor illustration or a poor criticism in its | 


columns.—Xochester Post-Express. 


Adapted to a constituency of the most cultivated taste.—Springfield | 


Republican, 
Is the best paper of its class in the language.—. Y. Sun. 


Its crisp and fresh text is almost as good as a visit to the country.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


The arbiter in matters of taste involving trees, flowers, parks and | 


the laying out of grounds.—Soston Transcript. 

Its writers are authorities in their lines and the illustrations are very 
artistic.—Springfield Union. 

Has an assured air of mastery in its wide and fascinating field.— 
Harper's Weekly. 

Stands at the head of all publications in its field.— 7Zoledo Blade. 

Careful and scientific, without being prosy.— Rochester Herald. 

The leading journal of horticulture.— Philadelphia Press. 


delight in flowers.—W. Y. Times. 


Holds one of the very first places in periodical horticultural litera- 
ture.—Revue Horticole, Paris, France. 


Permeated with a spirit of knowledge and refinement.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, London. 


Far in advance of any horticultural journal.—Soston Advertiser. 


| day.— The 





from the press: 
Its litera uality is a noteworthy feature of the journalism of the 
Critic, nN ) 3 

Remarkable for the rare excellence of its illustrations.—Buffalo 
Courier. 

By extraordinary merit it has gained extraordinary prominence.— 
Buffalo Express. 


No more important work can be named for American readers.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Easily the first paper that has ever undertaken to journalize the 
literature of the garden and the woods.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


No person interested in F wee! or forestry can afford to do 
without it.—. Y. Lumber Trade Fournal. 


A valuable publication and always interesting.—Zvery Evening, 
Wilmington, Del. 


The ablest and most attractive paper of its kind that ever appeared 
in the United States.— 7roy Telegram. R 


The landscape views are a surprise in their delicacy of finish.— 


| Buffalo Courier. 


In its field it stands without a rival in Europe or America.—Sunday 


Is written not for the professed botanist alone, but for all those who | Times, Creston, Io. 


The refined and educated exponent of life suburban.—7he Amer- 


| ican Home. 


Its success is certainly indicative of a larger and more intelligent 


| popular interest in gardening.—. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Every article exhibits careful thought and stamps the fact of the 
usefulness of the publication upon the mind.—7o/edo Blade. 


WHAT REPRESENTATIVE READERS SAY: 


A publication of the highest value in its department, and an honor 
to the periodical literature of this country.—FRANCIS PARKMAN, 

Very attractive in appearance, of delightful variety, and of un- 
challenged authority.—GrorGE WILLIAM CurRTIS. 


Is taken in my family and read with much interest by usall. I 


consider it one of the very best publications of the kind I have ever 
seen.—SENATOR GEORGE F. EDMUNDS. ; 

It appeals with equal force to practical horticulturists and botanists 
pure and simple.—GeEo. NICHOLSON, Supt. of Kew Gardens. 

A publication of great value to all interested in horticulture, arbor- 
iculture or landscape gardening.—ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

Is doing an extremely useful work for horticulture in America.— 
THOMAS Kieauan. 


Every one who takes a genuine interest in American forests, or has | 


an intelligent appreciation of the beauty and usefulness of trees, 
should be a reader of the paper.—RoBERT DouGLas. 





| lic, but teaches the teac 


The best horticultural journal we have had in this country, and it 
certainly does not suffer from comparisons made with the best foreign 
publications of this sort—H. P. Watcott, President of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

Deserves the support of all lovers of the floral kingdom, and I be- 
lieve that it is doing a public service in practical suggestions for the 
preservation of our forests, a matter of supreme importance to the 


| American people.--REv. MorGAn Dix, D.D. 


Is doing a wholesome work in teaching us to have a greater enjoy- 

ment in the artistic suggestion of Nature.—BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
_ One of the best teachers in matters of taste that we have ever had 
in this country. In its mga branches it not only teaches the pub- 
ers.—RICHARD W. GiLpErR, Editor of Zhe 


The very best of all the periodicals of its class coming to my table. 
| I would rather lose all the others than it.—C. L. Watrous, Laie Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Nurserymen. 





+, 


GarpEN AND Forest, a weekly illustrated journal of Horticulture, Landscape-Gardening and Forestry. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year, payable in advance. Postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 additional. 
Single copies, 10 cents each. A érial subscription for three months will be sent to any new subscriber for 50 cents. 


Address, 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., Trisune BuiLpinc, NEw York. 


>. 





tel 


an &€uSee we 














MARCH 18, 1891.) 


BEGONIAS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals, Gold Cup, and all First Prizes. 


Seed saved from Prize Plants. In beautifully illus- 
trated packets. Choice mixed single or double varie- 
ties, 18., 28. 6d., 58. and 10s. per packet. Collections— 
i2 named single varieties, separate, 5s. 6d.; 6 ditto, 3s. 
Tubers—named singles from 128. to 428. per dozen ; un- 
named seedlings, 12s. to 21s. per dozen; bedding, 
choicest, 6s. and 9s. per dozen ; choicest named doubles, 
from 428. per dozen; unnamed, very choice, 248. and 
308. per dozen ; choicest mixed, 188. per dozen. 


Trade Offer on application. Trialorders are solicited. 
Small orders can be mailed by sample post. 


Descriptive Catalogue also of  -?<—~ 
) ~~ Gloxinias, Amaryllis, etc., post- 


Joun Laine & Sons, 


Begonia Specialists, 
PLANT AND SEED MERCHANTS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now read: 
mailed free to all ts. It contains all 
the leading and most 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
aearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 





For Lawns, Parks and Comotedies. 


For Specimens and Fre- 
great ay y Root ined. 
Twenty devoted to the 
growth of Ever- 
alone. 
best selec- 
tion hee ~~ 
ee and Planter’s Guide F. 
The we. MOON co., Morrisville, Pa. 
PS 


— GRAND BERRIES. 





All are {aly illustrated and described in 
Lovett’s to Horticulture. Also all 
good old and choice new varieties of Small and 
Orchard Fruit, Nut .and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, etc. It isa book of over 80 pages, 
finely finely printed and copiously illustrated. It 


Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 






SO |LECRGTIYPE * 
GRAVING (CMrANY 


7°9- &-tl- NEW CHAMBERS ST 







Garden and Forest. 


LPINES 
B-ALPINES, 
Herbaceous, Bog and 


stock of both Old and 
ES == po pring Planting 
a mes. sane Invite all 
Spring to send 


for our New Descripti contains ac 
qusate descriptions nana all the Cualogue ‘varieties in cultiva- 
tion, and is the —E com Catalogue of the kind 
published. It will be FREE on applieation. 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N .¥. 
is paper.) 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


pote Established over 50 ¥ 


A CREAT INVENTION, 


The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 


“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


Light, 
Clean, 
Cheap, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents: 
R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, CIRCULARS, ETC. 
Ares REER’SSEEDS. 
; PLANTS, ,BULBS, and 1 Requisites. " 
o, DREER'S ii GARDEN | CALENDAR VDA for gl pesee sar mae 

DREER, 71 treet, PHILADELPHIA, 


i” HENRY PA. 


Southwick, Mass. 


Handsome, 
Durable, 








H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


and beg to solicit a trial order. 
extra choice d sorts, in over varieties 

ee iw WHITE (wEW). "The Dest White Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 

i the finest i Itivation. 
IRIS KEMPPERII, [PFE tT, Double and Single. Over speameds varieties. The largest and finest stock in this country. 
IRIS GERMANICA. A very large collection of all the finest sorts 

Sen Oe Lae One of the most showy of all Irises, color 1 Purple. 
LILIES. Our Lily Farm is replete with over 500 varieties of all the most choice and latest importations from 


nand came i 
Weare also Pond S oe rire la’ ae Herba Ground ha lange and varied varied 
h ibs ¥ "Fall ee don n rin; 8 n our ceous 8 we have a a 
Collection of LARD A Fe eetaas¢ w ict for 3 whole season flowering cannot be surpassed e best 6 


xta' 
» 4-5 > re three acres, and our stock comprises nearly - varieties, the cream of this 
ouay yiek dee also of Fnglich h growers. Catalogues and Special Prices on application to 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 
BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 
QUEENS, N. Y. 
I VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. 
Special Importation for Ros for Rose-house purposes. 
181, 133, 1385 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


ARE chins “Satck | 


> Te: ; : 4 
see PEE stew” 





For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS, 





OSE 


Garden and Forest. 


Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Ete. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


illustrating one of the 
Seeds, fees and Plant in te. Us 8 


gpa bat amare stocks of 8 N 


Low Priced Co 


37 YEARS. 25 CREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


‘THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Painesville, Ohio. 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 


Fruit and Leaf Blight of App 


Wormy 
EueE, secre Teal eee 
BAR SRA LEE 


am — in, Injarious ines nfes 


SD Pinion PERFECT 
PRG: ALWATARELIS EEC REID vee tae 


t Trees Vines and Berry Pi 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


establishinent in the world for the treat- 


Fa marks, 
ree, at office or by 
> on wall Skin and A ffec- 
ir Treatment sent (sealed) for 10c. 
Dome H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N.¥. cy. \— 


Address, WM. STAHL. Quincy, Dlinois. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For a Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared by atologist with 20 years’ 
sain ira Ree 
68: 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


FAY i281 GRAPES 


NEW GRAPES Fittiie: Silent ree S 


= GRAPES 


4 7g: SOSSELYN Fi FREDONIA Kod Y. 


Efforts made by us to introduce 


THE OA KX 


in ornamental gardening have been so successful that our comtapee describes now Forty kinds 
that we have for sale. Our 


Pin Oak, Scarlet Oak, Swamp White Oak # Red Oak 


are are especially fine this season. Our IIlustrated Catalogue (price 6cts. willbe worth be worth 
examining by all lovers of trees, shrubs, fruits, or out-door plants of any kind. 


t 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 
ORCHIDS, Etc. 


A Large Collection of Hot-House and Greenhouse | & 


Plants Carefully Grown at Low Rates. 
Orchids—a very extensive stock—East Indian, Mexican, 
Central, South American, etc. 

Hardy Perennials, Roses, Clematis, Peonies, Phlox, etc. 

New and Standard Fruits. 
Rare and Beautiful Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 
Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


NUT TREES. 
moth and Giant rpanry's Japan 
Bake ae eee 


a. ogg hmm aren vatcabie ee eel 


Frui Fruit, Shade 
and Nut Trees, om earl tal Shrubs, 
Vines, etc. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


‘WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


RARE, CHOICE AND 
HARDY; also the Best 
SHRUBS, VINES and 
FRUITS in quantity. 


The Gass dendrons, Roten, E  Binplen, cs tench § Azaleas, Rhodo- 
Trees for Avenue 
png tet an a “Chane SheaneGatipetion of Native Her- 
baceous Plants. Extra F Vines for 
Catalogues and full p: on application. 


FRED, W. KELSEY, 145 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SON, Germantown, Phila. 


SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


New Catalogue of Piants. 


SH Jiri Mar 
er 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


Tuberous Begonias 
A SPECIALTY. 


REN int 


a Trees, 
All sizes 


it SOEVERCR 
3 tein a 


We pack tnd ship 


paetetent ah i 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 
offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 


Noenol?, 
Constable kate 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


DUCHESSE, POINT APPLIQUE & POINT GAZE 
Veils, Scarfs, Flounces & Hdkfs., 


BLACK DRAPERY NETS, 
Flounces and Edgings, 
Embroidered Flounces, Ldgings & All-Overs. 
HEMMED & EMBROIDERED HDKFS. 
EMBROIDERED BATISTE ROBES. 


Proadovay LK 19th st. 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 


responding with advertisers. 


S: y aly dS for 2 \yaage 
RE 4 
sete amp 


traw- 
forties Gooaet Blackberrios. Beets stock. Low prices. Cat- 
alogue free. GEO. W, CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


STANDARD FLOWER POTS. 


all competition in quality of goods, prices 
ait pee ig advan —— Send for list. a 
SIPFLE, DO 


DOPFFEL & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Py Li SUPERIOR 


Ka RAPID PROCESS OF 


© aes, 1 OSS eee, | 


ww lf a 





